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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue intelligence.from Spain becomes daily .more interesting and 
jmportant. It is not to be doubted that the Liberal party, is gain- 
ing at least a temporary ascendancy; although it would also seem 
that the Ministers have been recently paying more attention to 
the suggestions of Juste Milieu statesmen than to the wishes of the 
Spanish nation, or its representatives in the Cortes. They have 
sustained a series of defeats in théCliamber of Procuradores, upon 
points which it would have been wise to concede, even if they had 
been sure ofa majority for their rejection. As it is, they have lost 
both influence.and reputation by an unavailing resistance. For in- 
stance, MARTINEZ DE LA Rosa eloquently and vehemently op- 
posed the adoption of the third. article in the Bill of Rights, “That 
no Spaniard can be prosecuted, arrested, or taken from his habita- 
tion, except in cases and with forms prescribed by law.” Of 
course, the Minister could not defend the ¢//egal arrest of any 
Spaniard; but. he still opposed the article—and found himself ina 
minority of 48:to.50, . On several ether divisions the Government 
was also defeated; and,’ finally, on the 11th instant, was obliged 
to aecept the whole Bill or Petition of Rights, with very immate- 
rial modifications. The result of this contest in the Cortes is said 
to have convinced the Ministers, that they must give up all idea 
of maintaining their intermediate position. ArGuELLEs, Ga- 
LIANO, and CaLatTrava, are: spoken of as likely to become mem- 
bers of the Government. These accounts confirm the opinion 
whieh we formed'and expressed several months ago—that there is 
no Juste Milieu. party of any weight or importance in Spain. The 
nation is either Liberal or Carlist; and all the mancuvres of Fo- 
eign Dantes and the dexterity of their Envoys, cannot bolster up 
a Doctrinaire Ministry for any length of time. For a few months, 
or perhaps even years, the Moyement may, be retarded ; but that 
is the whole extent of success to which the trimmers can attain. 
The Finance, Committee at length made their report on the 11th. 
The majority of five to four advise the recognition of the Cortes 
Loans from 1820 to. 1823, andthe rejection of the French Loans, 
and also of the debt. to France secured subsequently to 1823 by 
treaty... The minority recommend the adoption of the whole Debt 
both previous and subsequent to 1823. All the members coneur 
in refusing to authorize the Finance’: Minister to contract a loan 
-for more than ¢wd instead of four hundred millions of reals, until 
his budget shall have been discussed and adopted. The ground 
on which the ‘majority of the Committee advise the rejection of 
the French Loans is, that’ the “Constitution of 1812 and the Esta- 
tuto Real have both declared that only the King and Cortes united 
could impose'coritributions.” It follows, therefore, that the parties 
who lent money on the credit of the King only, bad no national 
Security for its repayment. The uncommonly well-written Letter 4 
of O. P,Q. in another column of this journal, contains a forcible 
argument on this side of the question; which, standing by itself, 
it would be difficult indeed to refute. But it may fairly be doubted, 
whether in; the, present state of Spain, it is prudent to irritate the 
French King and Government by a rejection of the GueBHARD 
and Aeuabo loans. The refusal to fulfil the conditions of the 
treaty which guaranteed the French Debt, would bring ‘the 
Spanish Government into direct collision with its powerful neigh- 
bour; and ‘this ‘point, we should apprehend must be given up. It 
8 very possible that Louis Paixip himself may be a sharer in 
these rejectéd Loans: if that is the ease, he will take excellent 
tare of the national interests and honour. The Cortes Bondholders 
May consider themselyes well treated: there is no dispute as to 
the validity of their claims. 
There is nothing of importance to add from the seat of war. 
CarLos is hunted from.one place to another; but his pursuers 
always arrive too late’ to capture him,—though in time, occa- 
tt to help, themselves to the wine and provisions prepared 
or the fugitive Prince. Perhaps there is some contrivance in this 
abandcnment of good things: it would be difficult to hit on a 














‘More likely mipthod: of slackening’ the eagerness of the pursuit, 
(Latest Epition.] 





Burning monasteries and devastating church property, is a 
favourite amusement of Ropit's troops. The Courier shrewdly 
observes, that such proceedings are not likely to assist the credit 
of a Government which looks to the sale of this property as the 
means of paying its debts. ; 

The supply of gold already received in Lisbon, when the la&t 
accounts, dated the Sth instant, were despatched, exceeded the 
amount required; and notices had been sent to Cadiz, Gibialtar, 
and other places where the Government agents had acctimulated 
supplies, that they will not be needed. Some foolish talkers re- 
proashed ‘Sirva ‘CarvatHo; in the Portuguese Chamber of 
Deputies, with having contracted foreign loans instead of giving 
his’ own countrymen the benefit of the investment; but the 
Minister silenced them by the information, that even after the 
Liberating Army had entered Lisbon,- he found it impossible to 
borrow 200,000/. from the merchants and bankers of that city, arid 
was therefore compelled to resort to other markets. The pro- 
ceedings in*the Chambers present scarcely. a single topic of inte- 
rest. ‘The correspondent of the Times reports that there are few 
good speakers among the members. 

The health of Don Pepro is gradually improving. Hé goes 
out every day, but does not transact much. business. His phy- 
sicians (of course) declare, that his complete recovery is certain. 


Prosecutions of the press form the glorious occupation of the 
French Ministers. The new editor of the National, M. Roven, 
was this week found guilty of publishing an article tending to 
overthrow the existing Government. The tone and language of 
the Crown lawyers was unusually mild; the: defence of’ the 
editor very able; and the sentence of the Court as severe as/ the 
law allows,—namely, six months’ imprisonment and a fine of 6000 
franes or 2407. This is the four-hundred-and-fiftieth prosecution 
of the press instituted by Louis Partie. Many have ‘been 
ruined and imprisoned by him; but still he is libelled and lam- 
pooned as abundantly as ever. He has gained nothing but ‘the 
hatred and contempt of somany more of his subjects. 


The King of Naples seems rather disposed to play the Liberal 
and give annoyance to his Austrian keepers. A National Guard 
has been formed, in which the flower of the young Neapolitan 
nobility, who are known to entertain the same opinions, have 
inlisted. A certain General ToLEpo presented his credentials’a 
short time agoas Ambassador from Don Cantos, or Cuarvrs the 
Fifth; but the King told him he knew no such individual as the 
King of Spain. 


The Hungarian Diet is urging upon the Government of Vienna 
the necessity of Church Reform, and of a diminution of taxation. 
At intervals, we have accounts of grumbling and threats from 
Hungary and Transylvania; but no important demonstration in 
favour of liberty seems ever to be mace in that quarter. 


The Dutch papers are filled with accounts of the feasting and 
entertainment of the Schuttery, or Militia, who have recently 
returned to their homes on leave of absence. There is an outward 
show of rejoicing; but the able Brussels correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle describes, we doubt not truly, the serious loss 
and distress to-which the obstinacy. of their Monarch has ,exposed 
the most valuable portion of his subjects. 

‘* Now that these brave men are restored to civil life, the evils produced:by 
three years’ estrangement from‘their ordinary callings stare one in the face. 
Many of; these citizen-soldiers have found their family affairs nearly ruined ; 
and jt will cost many years’ exertion to. restore them. Others have resolyed to 
remain under arms, rather than return home; whilst others, on reaching their 
native place, have declared to the authorities their impossibility to obtain a 
livelihood.. No one looks on the disbanding of these troops as a guarantee of 
peace, or entertains the slightest ray of hope that diplomacy has advanced in 
the Batavo-Belgic question, or that the wished-for arrangements are soon likely 
to be concluded.” 

It is also said, that the States-General this year will positively 
refuse to sanction the payment of interest on the Belgian portion 
of the Debt. 


Revolts, fostered by Russian intrigues, have broken out in the 
Greek provinces of Arcadia and Messina; but great reliance. is 
placed on the vigour of Count ARMANNsPERG, and their speedy 
suppression is expected. 


A Supplement to the London Gazette of Tuesday, contains 
the report of the military operations of a division of the Madras 
troops against the Rajah of Coorg, one of the few Indian prinees 
who had been suffered to retain their independence. The Rajah 
was exasperated at the refusal ofthe British to deliver up a woman 
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who had fled into their territory, and retaliated by seizing a 


British subject, whom he-refused.to release when, called updn. 


This was the pretext for his subjugation, which was effected on 
the 10th of April, by his surrender of himsélf as a Brligner. In 
the course of the cOmmuhication ich preeeded tilities, this 
‘bold but impotent chieftain wrote a spirited letter to the Madras 
Council, from which the following extract is taken: it appeared 
in a Calcutta paper. 


** You came,” says he, “a nation of traders, and you have, successively 
destroyed every native State with’ whom you “have come in contact, by’ your 
avarice, your treachery, and your bad faith. But the hour of vengeance shall 
x" come ; ‘the md of retribution shall yet arrive ; and even perhaps in my time, 

may yet be the humble weapon in the hand of the Almighty, with which you 
may be sorely punished; and the hour may yet be that shall see you a suppliant 
to me for succour, as your predecessors once before were to my ancestors.” 





The Court. 

Tue King and Queen have been enjoying the fine weather in fre- 
on rides in the neighbourhood of Windsor. On Wednesday, his 

ajesty came to town, and held a Court at St. James’s Palace ; which 
of course, at the present season, was very thinly attended. A Privy 
Wouncil was then held, attended by the Cabinet Ministers in town; 
and it was resolved to prorogue Parliament from the 25th instant to the 
23d of October. 

In the evening, the King, attended by Sir Herbert Taylor, dined at 
the Stud-house,.Hampton Court; where Mr. and Lady Theodosia 
Rice and a select party were invited to meet him. After dinner, the 
King proceeded to Windsor. 

It is expected that their Majesties will leave Windsor, for Brighton, 
an the Ist of November. 





HONOURS, &c. 

Wuirenatt, 16th September.—The King has been pleased to nominate and appoint 
the Right Honourable Gitseat Earl of Minto, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of Prussia, to be a Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath. 

Sr. Vames’s Patace, 17th September—The King was this day pleased to confer the 


honour of Knighthood ry Samvuzu Raymonp Jarvis, of Fair. Oak Park, County 


Hants, Esq.,. High Sheriff for that eeenty. 
Wuirenatt, llth September—The King has been pleased to grant unto Josepu 


‘Taricxet, of Mattersea Hill, County Notts, and-of Winterton, County Lincoln, his Royal 
_ licence to assume the name of Dent only, and quarter the arms of Denr with those of 
“TrickeT, in compliance with the will of his maternal uncle, JonarHan Dent, of 


‘Winterton aforesaid, Esq. 





‘Thursday, at the Bank; when a dividend of four per cent. for six 
“months was declared; and the Chairman stated that the general 
profits of the Bank and of the Branch Banks were on the increase. 


interests’ at Lloyd's. Coffee-house, on Wednesday; the attention of 
parties especially en, 


‘bought by the Company for their own service in 1815. 
ince undergone many extensive repairs. 

swere most complete, h 

4: she is therefore well calculated for a ship of war or a trader to 
«India and China. 
anerchantman in the world. 
at least 12,0001. for it. 
a gafually advanced till they reached 10,700/.: at which price the 

ar 


proved. 
aides will be lined with smooth freestone. 
paired in 1397, being in the last state of decay, has been taken down. 
_An entire new stone cornice, with exact copies of the old sculpture, is 


eto be put up. The pilasters which stood under the sbields and quarter- 
‘ng of arms are to b 
of the 


Zhave been moved higher up the tower, where they will remain until the 
ower apartment is ready. 


zat the Old 


will then be tried indiscriminately, and not the capital felonies in one 


Che Metrapalis. 
The proprietors of the Bank of England Stock held a Meeting on 


There was a numerous attendance of the shipping and mercantile 


edin the East India and China trade having 
een drawn to the sale of the finest ship belonging to the East India 
Company, the Earl of Balcarras, built of teak at Bombay in 1811, and 
he vessel has 
Her stores and armament 
aving 26 guns mounted, but capable of carrying 


The vessel had always been considered the finest 
The auctioneer stated that he expected 
The biddings were commenced at 8,000/., and 


of Balcarras was, with all her stores, &c. disposed of. 
The interior of Westminster Hall will soon appear greatly im- 
Instead of the rough walls which lately annoyed the eye, the 
The cornice, bearing por- 
tions of the shield of Richard the Second, by whom the Hall was re- 


e taken away, as useless. The door on the right 

gates, which opened upon the depdt for Exchequer records, has 
deen faced up, and a new door opened in the passage of the King’s 
“Bench Court, leading to the stairs of the tower. Most of the records 


In consequence of the great increase of criminal business expected 
ailey when the new Act comes into operation on the Ist of 
November, it is in contemplation to erect a third court. The cases 


‘Court, as under the present arrangement. 
There are three candidates for the office of City Solicitor, the profits 
wf which are estimated variously, from 2,000/. to 5,0002. per annum. 
The candidates are Mr. Payne, the Coroner, Mr. Finch Newman, the 
Controller of the Bridge House Estates (not a relative of the 
vdeceased Solicitor), and Mr. Deputy Wood, a member of the Com- 
amon Council, who will have to vacate his seat therein, in order to 
tecome eligible. There is a strong party in the Common Council, 
who are disposed to. regulate the office by attaching,a fixed salary to it, 
in lieu of the present mode of charging for the business actually done. 
The Committee appointed to examine the duties and emoluments of 
‘the office are expected to report within a month, 
On Monday next, the 22d instant (in consequence of St. Matthew’s 
Day falling on Sunday), the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Governors of 
the several Royal Hospitals, will attend Divine service at Christ Church, 
Newgate Street. ter a sermon by the Reverend Francis Richard 


Begbie, B.A., Fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, they will ad. . 


journ to the Great Hall, Christ’s Hospital; where two orations will be 
delivered—that in Latin by James Cohen, and that in English by 
ss ang Henry Guillemard, the two senior scholars of the Grammar 

chool. 


On Saturday last, a trial was made, from Blackwall to the Nore and 


of the Pasha of Egypt. This vessel \isiithe largest that has hithe 
been constructed in England, or pephaps ag athe being by a. 
‘surement 908 ae and propelled by two of Bolton and Watts 
engines of the nominal. power of ‘110 horses each, but which work up 
to a power of full 260 horses together, TDh@yextreme length of the 
ship from the fore-part of the stem un@er the-bowsprit to the after- part 
of the stern-post aloft, is 183 feet 2 inches ; the breadth extreme at the 
paddles, 32 feet 8 inches ; depth in the engine-room, 21 feet 9 inches. 
she draws about 14 feet water. The trial was successful in every 
respect ; her speed, as ascertained at the measured mile below North. 
fleet, having exceeded from 1-10th to 1-9th that of our own Govern. 
ment steam-ships of equal power, than which the Nile is so constructed 
as to be capable of stowing from three to four days’ more coals, The 
priveay object of this vessel is said to be to tow the ships of the line 
elonging to the Pasha in and out of the harbour of Alexandria, but 
she is capable of being converted to purposes of war in case of emer. 
gency. She will take her departure for Alexandria in the course of a 
few days from Blackwall. 
The long-projected street leading from the end of Oxford Street and 
Tottenham Court Road, through the heart of the worst part of St. 
Giles’s, in its line to meet the new street which will come from Water. 
loo Bridge to Broad Street, St. Giles’s, is now likely to take place. 
A survey and estimate of the old houses to be pulled down for that 
purpose is now going on. This improvement will. remove the whole of 
that densely and miserably peopled neighbourhood known as “ the 
Rookery of St. Giles.” 
The workmen have commenced operations on the beautiful town re- 
sidence of Earl Grey, in Berkeley Square (so. remarkable for its 
splendour in the time of Mrs, Henry Baring), preparatory to its trans. 
fer to a new owner. 





John Hutchinson, the soldierwhose name has lately been so often 

before the public, was rahi de to the Queen Square Office on ‘Tuesday, 

by a Sergeant and Corporal, charged with desertion from his regiment. 

He had been endeavouring to escape to America; but failed, and had 

7 given himself up. The following examination took place at the 
ce.? 

Clerk—* Is your name John Hutchinson?” 

Prisoner—“ It is.” 

‘¢ How tall are you? ”—“ Five feet eleven inches.” 

‘¢'What complexion ? »—* Dark.” : 

‘* Have you any marks about you? ”—** God knows I’ve plenty on my back.” 

Mr. Burrell—‘* Do you wish to say any thing?” 

Prisoner—‘ Yes, I should like to say a few words. My. reason for absenting 

myself from the regiment, is the cruel treatment I have received since I came 

out of the bespitah after I was flogged. They have endeavoured to annoy me 

in every possible way; they have even detained letters at the Horse Guards 

addressed to me from my friends. I have applied for them, and I cannot get 

them. In short, they have done every thing to me to cause me to desert ; and I 

left because I felt so miserable, and didn’t know how to act.” 

Do you wish to say any thing more? ”—“ I wish to know if you can put 

mein any way to recover my letters, which have been detained from me.” 

Here the Sergeant whispered something to the prisoner. 

Prisoner—“ Oh no. I’m now before the civil power.” 

Mr. Burrell said that he did not know how he could assist him. 

Prisoner—“ I thought a Magistrate had the power.” 

Mr. Burrell—* AIT can advise you is to make an application to the autho- 

rities at the Horse Guards.” 

Prisoner—‘ Thank you, Sir. They may do what they please with me now; 

I care not, for I feel myself degraded and disgraced in the eyes of every person.” 

The prisoner was then taken into the outer Office; where he was 

handcuffed, and conducted by the Sergeant and Corporal to the New 

Tothill prison for the night, previous to his being delivered up to the 

military authorities. 


At the Thames Police. office, on Wednesday, the master of a steam- 
boat which plies between Hungerford Market and Woolwich, was 
fined five pounds as he could not produce his licence from the Water- 
men’s Company. Notice of appeal from this decision was given. 


By an accident on the River on Sunday night, a vessel laden with a 
valuable cargo was sunk, in nearly the same manner in which the 
Cameleon was lost. The Joseph and Ann, laden with oats, butter, 
and pork, from Youghall, was struck on the larboard bow, while 
coming up Sea Reach, at the entrance of the Thames, by the bng 
Hotspur ; and so great was the concussion that the Josephand Ann sank 
in less than ten minutes. The Captain’s wife and three children were in 
bed in the cabin; and with the utmost difficulty they were got up before 
the vessel sank, and were hurried into a collier almost naked. The ac- 
cident happened about twelve o’clock at night; the brig at the time 
going about five knots an hour, and the schooner rather more. 


Mrs. Diana Roebuck, a lady upwards of seventy years of age, resid- 
ing with her daughter-in-law in Upper Berkeley Street, Bryanston 
Square, was terribly burnt on Saturday morning. She was _accus- 
tomed to read in her bed-room after the other inmates had retired to 
rest. The servant, who slept in an adjoining room, was alarmed by the 
screams of her mistress ; and on entering her room, saw her standing 
up’ enveloped in flames, and vainly endeavouring to extinguish them. 
The servant threw the hearth-rug round the unfortunate lady, and 
thereby extinguished the fire ; but her neck, arms, and body, were burt 
in a most shocking manner. 

A most frightful accident occurred on Monday morning, on the pre 
mises of Messrs. Robinson and Co. calenderers, in Hill Street, Fins- 
bury Square. About six o’clock, Martin Gready, a workman who ba 
been employed in the factory for nearly twenty years, was called, with 
other men, from their different departments, to assist in setting 4 
steam-engine, of about sixteen horse power, on the premises, to work. 
The engine being what is called stiffedon the day before, Gready, 
with others, put their shoulders and hands to the wheel, to set itn 
motion. While thus engaged, the wheel, through an extraordinaty 
pressure of steam, or some other cause, unfortunately went rapitl) 
round ; and Gready losing his balance, pitched head-foremost betwee 
the wheel and the wall, which was only a space of six inches. = 
engine continuing to work rapidly, the poor fellow was literally smasbe 
to pieces before the machinery could he stopped. 





dack, of a powerful steam-vessel called the Nile, built for the service 


Mr. William Cooke, a Post-Captain in the Navy, shot himself 
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Wednesday night, in a fit of temporary insanity. He was haunted 
with the belief that he was the victim of foul plots and conspiracies 
against his character, 

On Saturday evening, Henry Cole, errand-boy to Messrs. M’ Alpine 
and Co. hair-cutters; Threadneedle Street, hanged himself, in his 
employers’ cellar, He had been in a very dejected state of mind since 
the death of his father and mother, about fourteen months ago, and had 
manifested symptoms of derangement. 
tied himself in bed at night to prevent his falling out. 

A few days ago, on the arrival of the Royal George steam-vessel, 
from Margate, at FeshfWharf, London Bridge, the suspicions of two 
active Customhouse officers were aroused at the appearance of some goods, 
landed as passengers’ luggage on the quay, and they took the liberty 
of opening four packages, and found them filled with gunpowder tea. 
They immediately conveyed their prize to the King’s warehouse, and 
ascertained the weight of the tea to be 790lbs. aiter allowing for tare 
and draught, and valued in money at 316/. 10s. Three passengers by 
the Royal George took to their heels when they saw the officers over- 
hauling their luggage. here was neither name or address on a single 
package. On the 12th instant, a seizure was made at the Spread Eagle 
Inn, Gracechurch Street, just after the arrival of the Dover coach, of 
335lbs. weight of the best gunpowder tea, which came as passengers’ 
luggage. Of course no owner appeared for the property. 





The Country. 

A public dinner was given on Monday to Messrs. Attwood and 
Scholefield, the Members for Bitmingham, by their constituents in 
Beardsworth’s Repository. The tickets sold amounted to three thou- 
sand! After dinner, Mr. Edmonds, the Chairman, first gave “ The 
King and the People ;” and then “ The Members,” with an appropriate 
speech. 

Mr. Scholefield, in returning thanks, dwelt with strong disapproba- 
tion on the proceedings of last session in regard to the Poor-law Bill. 

To his dying hour, it would be a satisfaction to him to know that he had opposed it ; 
aud would also be a satisfaction to his children after his death to know, that the name 
ef their father could not be pointed out in the majorities which carried that bill. 
It was impossible to look at that law without abhorrence. It was a law which went to 
deprive the poor of their most sacred and inalienable rights. Was it not a fact, that 
men of the strictest morals, the most industrious and provident habits, were daily 
thrown but of employment, from various causes over which they could have no control? 
Was it not a fact, that some of the most deserving characters in the community were 
daily reduced to penury? Was it not a fact, that the object of the Poor-laws Bill was 
to prevent such persons from receiving that support and relief in their affliction to 
which they were entitled according to all laws human and divine? As to the clause re- 
lating to bastardy, he should say but little: it wasan un-English clause. The mind of 
Englishmen revolted at it, and justly so; for base indeed would be the man who would 
wish to throw the whole of the burden upon the woman, It had been said that the law 
of Elizabeth had given the poor greater claims than those possessed by the poor of any 
other country. He admitted it ; but in place of viewing it as dn argument against the 
law, he always viewed the privileges which it extended as being in favour of it, and 
calculated to reflect the greatest credit upon the country. The man who had devoted 
his strength to the good of the community ought, in time of inability to labogr, to be 
relieved by those obs derived the benefit from his early exertions, He ought to be able 
to demand assistance as a right, and not to beg it as analms. It was also said by 
those who advocated the bill, that ruin threatened the landlords ; and hence was argued 
the necessity of destroying the poor. He had consideration for the landlords ; but he 
had also consideration for the great mass of the people of England. It was the duty of 
the Legislature to protect the whole as well as the lamierte. It was the Divine ia > 
that the poor should not perish; but it was now made the law of England that they 
should perish,—although those who had so enacted could not find it in their hearts to 
remove the rich paupers from the Pension-list, upon which they had been living 
luxuriously for years. It was clear why they did not interfere with the Pension-list : 
their own families were living upon it, and hence it could not be touched. Why, he 
would ask, did they not put on a property-tax? Why not make the rich pay for the 
support of the poor? Was it not better that the rich should pay, who could afford to 
pay, rather than the poor should famish ? 

Mr. Scholefield was repeatedly cheered during his speech. 

Mr. Attwood then addressed the meeting ; and entered at length into 
a discussion of the Parliamentary proceedings, and his own eonduct. 

“ I think (he said) I do no more than justice to you, as men of Birmingham, when I 
say that you were mainly instrumental in creating the general demand for Reform 
among the people of England ; and when that Reform was endangered, it was you that 
placed yourselves at the head of the public mind, and, speaking the voice of the nation, 
commanded its success. I will not congratulate you too et on the Bill of Reform 
thus obtained, because I know it has disappointed your expectations and mine. It has 
given us a House of Commons but little better, I am sorry to acknowledge, than the 
old concern, Some few good men, it is most true, there are in Parliament; but it is 
with deep and bitter regret that 1 acknowledge that the majorities have generally been 
as servile and selfish as in former Houses, When I entered Parliament, I expected to 
meet bands of patriots animated with the same interests as the people, feeling for their 
wrongs and oppressions, and determined to redress and relieve them. I almost re- 
gretted that I had had a hand in the Reform, when I: saw troops of sycophants and 
time-servers who seemed only anxious to regard their own selfish interests, and to de- 
stroy the very system of liberty and Reform from which they themselves had drawn 
their existence. These gentlemen, you may well believe, were not very partial to me; 
they looked upon me in some light as a cow looks upon another cow’s calf—as a 
stranger out of my place—a mere Birmingham tradesman, very disagreeable in their 
eyes. You must not be surprised that I received this kind of treatment. The House 
of Commons is divided into two great parties, the Whig and the Tory. To the former I 
had been mainly instrumental in assisting to do a favour too great for proud men ever 
to forgive ; and to the latter I had been instrumental in assisting to do an injury which 
interested men could never forgive. This treatment, however, had no effect upon me. 
I was obnoxious to them as a tradesman ; I was obnoxious to them as a forward leader 
in political matters; and, above all things, I was obnoxious to both parties as having 
for twenty years denounced and exposed the frightful errors and crimes which they were 
committing.” 

He alluded to the recent Ministerial changes— 

“The Cabinet has been lately much improved; such men as Mr. Ellice, Mr. Spring 
Rice, Sir John Hobh Lord D , and Mr. Abercromby, are very different 
men from Stanley and Graham. They have never forfeited any pledges to the People 
—they understand the situation of the People—they havo every interest and every in- 
ducement to excite them to do justice to the People. I entertain, therefore, great hopes 
that a better day is about to dawn upon our country.” 


Mr. Attwood, it appears from the following passage, contemplates 
an early retirement— 


“ T must now close, with a few words respecting myself. You all know that I entered 
Parliament with reluctance. I had studied the situation of the country for twenty 
years; I had foreseen and foretold every fluctuation of national adversity or prosperity 
which had occurred during that period ; and I thought it my duty to obey your orders, 
and render you every possible assistance in my power. I have obeyed your orders, and 
done every thing in my power, without fear or affection, favour or reward, during two 
years. I have incessantly dinned the truth into the ears of the House of Commons ; 
and in my conscience I believe that three-fourths of that House, if the truth could be 
known, entertain opinions very nearly analogous to my own upon the great question of 
the national prosperity and adversity. In the meanwhile, I have incurred much expense 
and much injury from the loss of time; and I think [ should do wrong if I did not in- 
form you, that’ I entertain serious thoughts of resigning the situation which I hold. 
(Loud cries of * No, no!) You must look ont, therefore, for a stork or a wolf one of 
these days ; and I sincerely wish you may succeed in finding a real Representative of 
the People, more efficient than I have been.” 





Latterly he. had been ill,: and | 





One of the toasts had reference to the state of Poland. It called up 
General Uminiski; who briefly spoke his thanks in French. 

Whatever the good people at Inverness may think of the Chancel- 
lor’s declaration that too much was done in the last session of Parlia- 
ment, and that less will probably be done in the next, there are consti- 
tuencies in the Southern parts of the island who consider it in the 
light of a downright insult. In Alerefordshire, Monmouthshire, and 
the neighbouring districts, where the Reformers are not noisy, but 
determined, we learn that’a most decided feeling of anger and disap- 
pointment prevails at the stultification of the Reform Bill, which the 
Do-as-little-as-possible gentlemen: recommend. Ministers may ‘rely 
upon it, that the resolution to reap substantial benefits from Reform 
has taken deep root in the land. The Monmouthshire Merlin of Saturday 
last mentions, that Mr. Hall, Member for the Monmouthshire Bo- 
roughs, had voluntarily attended a large meeting of his constituents on 
the previous evening, at which he entered into a detailed account of 
Ins Parliamentary conduct. His votes were generally indicative of 
“impatience” of abuses, and dislike of the truckling, tricky system 
of conciliation ; and although on that account they must have been ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant to certain members of the Cabinet and the Conserva- 
tive party, they seem to have given great satisfaction to his constituents. 
A requisition was presented to Mr. Hume, who wasin theneighbourhood, 
to attend the meeting of Mr. Hall, with the Monmouth electors ; but that 
gentleman declined the invitation, on the plea of recent indisposition, 
and the necessity of relaxtion from business. A meeting was also called 
at Hereford, at which Mr. Hume’s attendance was desired; but the 
same cause induced him to procure its postponement. All this is 
symptomatic of a state of feeling, which will, we doubt not, become 
very general, and which will render perseverance in a timid and waver- 
ing course rather difficult and hazardous to the Obstructives of all parties 
and descriptions. 

An address from the inhabitants of Whitby to the Earl of Mulgrave, 
was presented on the ]2th, at the Magistrates’ Office inthat town. His 
Lordship, who was accompanied by Lord Morpeth, spoke at length in 
reply ; referring to his past politieal conduct, and expressing his full con- 
viction that his colleagues in the. Ministry were prepared to persevere 
in their resolution to improve the institutions of the country. 





Doncaster Races commenced on Monday. The weather was beau- 
tifully fine, the course in excellent order, and the attendance of eom- 
pany very good. The arrangements for preventing disorder and thiev- 
ing were superior to those of last year. The running on Monday was 
as follows, 


Tue Firzwitit1am Sraxes of 10 sovereigns each, and 20 sovereigns added by the 
Corporation. 3 years, 7st. 5ib.; 4 years, Sst, 51b.; 5 years, 8st. 121b,; 6 years, and 


aged, 9st. Mile and a half. 
Mr. Orde’s br. h. Tomboy, 5 years. ...s.seesscevecercecscereees OL 
Mr. Ridsdale’s b. f. Marcellina ....,0.+..sesssereces ceesecseee 2 
Mr. S, Fox’s Goldbeater ..........+06+ BS lie fee oTsEN « wi. 8 


Tue Cuampaone Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft.; for 2 years old colts, 8st. 5Ib ; and 
fillies, 8st. 3lb, The winner to give six dozen of Champagne to the Racing Club, 
Red House in. 29 Subscribers. 

Mr. Ridsdale’s ch, c. Coriolanus .....+..- . 
Mr. S. Fox’s b. f. Nymphalin...... oeccees + > 
Mr. Walker's ch, c. Curtius........+.> veeqete .. 3 
Duke of Leeds’s ch. c. by Act@om 2.26... seseeeseeeee see vows vee 4 
His Maszsty’s Prats of 100 guineas; 3 years, 7st. 91b.; 4 years, Qst.; 5 years, 
9st. Mb. ; 6 years, and aged, 10st. Four miles. 
Mr. Walker's br. h. Consol ......+..+-- opened Re AAA re | 
Mr. Watts’s ch. c. Belshazzar......00+.ceceecrescencerterecens 
Hanvicar Sweepstakes of 10 sovereigns each, and 50 sovereigns added by the Corpo- 
ration; the second horse to save his stake. 
Mr. Batson’s ch. f, Revelry ....... ecb cabasaves eae eeu peeeinne ay Oye 
Mr. Harrison's br. f. Miss Wilfred...... the b ane nee ee eee eenes 032 

Excepting the last, there was scarcely any good running in these races; all 
the winners gaining with great ease. 

Tuesday, the day of the Great St. Leger, attracted a numerous and 
distinguished company. Among those present, were the Dukes of 
Cleveland and Leeds, Lord and Lady Chesterfield, Lord Althorp, 
Lord Milton, Lord Mulgrave, Lord Wharncliffe, Sir John Key, Sir 
John Byng, and Mr. Gully. 

The first race was for the 


Two-year-old Propcce Sraxes of 100 sovereigns each, h ft.; for colts, 8st. 5lb,; and 
fillies, 8st. 3lb. Red House in, Nine Subscribers, 





Duke of Cleveland’s b,c. by Velocipede......+.sseseees eaegeens ko 

Duke of Leeds's ch. f. by Malek..... PPP Terirri rrr Cr eecace - 2 

Lord Kelburne’s b,c. by Jerry..cssesceeceesseereeeseesevesees & 
Then came 


Tue Creat St, Leger Staxes of 50 sovereigns each, h ft; for three years old colts, 
8st. 6lb.; and fillies, 8st. 3lb. Great St. Leger Course. 71 Subscribers. 
Lord Westminster’s b, c. Touchstone... ...c.sereeeererererenees 
Lord Sligo’s ch. c. Bran.........+ wages vos otoercces eocvceercee BF 
Sir J, Boswell’s ch. c. General Chassé......... evosdensecces oF 
Duke of Cleveland's br, ¢, Shillelagh.... cocccsonecgeoses & 
The following also started, but were not placed :—Mr. Batson’s ch. c. Pleni- 
tentiary; Mr. Watt’s b. e. Bubastes; Duke of Leeds’s ch. c. Valparaiso; 
Mtr. W. Richardson’s b. f. Lady le Gros; Mr. Heseltine’s b. c. Warlaby 
Baylock ; Mr. Marson’s bl. c. Loudon; and Mr. Chisholme’s b. f. by Partisan. 


The result of this race was quite unexpected ; as, immediately before 
the start, the betting was as follows. 

11 to 10 on Plenipotentiary, 7 to 2 agst. Shillelagh, 6 to 1 agst. Warlaby 
Baylock, 11 to 1 agst. General Chassé¢, 20 1 agst. Bran, 25 to 1 agst. Lady le 
Gros, 33 to 1 agst. Loudon, 40 to 1 agst. the winner, and 50 to | in running. 

The horses got off at the third start— 

‘¢ Bubastes taking the lead, followed at about a length anda half by Lady le 
Gros, Bran, Warlaby Baylock, and Valparaiso ; these four being close together ; 
Plenipotentiary and Chassé laid in the middle, and Shillelagh last of all till they 
got over the hill, when he took a position nearer the centre. In this way they 
went to the Red House, where a most significant change took place. Plenipo- 
tentiary was already in difficulty, and Connelly called on him in vain; whip and 
spur were resorted to, but there was no response. Plenipo—the pride of the 
South, the terror of the North—was actually beaten three-quarters ofa mile 
from home. Luckily for him, Mr. Chisholme’s filly had already cut it, or he 
would have been last. Having disposed of the crack horse, we may return to 
the Red House, where we find Bubastes about to give up, having run quite as 
far as the Blacklocks generally do. Lady le Gros now came in front ; Bran, 
Warlaby Baylock, and Valparaiso still in front ; and General Chassé just on the 
point of joining company. On reaching the last turo, Touchstone, who had 
hitherto laid very patiently in the centre, went up to the leading horses, and at 
the distance was alongside Lady le Gros and Chass¢; Shillclagh also got nearer, 
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but was never able to reach them ; even at this’ part of the race it was quite 
evident that Touchstone was safe to win. Half way up the distance he went 
right away from his horses; and although General Chass¢ and Bran did make a 
struggle, it was only for second place, which Bran obtained by about a head, 
Touchstone defeating him by nearly two lengths. Shillelagh was beaten about 
three parts of a Jength from the third; behind him were Loudon, Lady le Gros, 
then Warlaby Baylock, Bubastes, Valparaiso, and Plenipotentiary last of the 
lot! and, as whipper-in, the Partisan filly, but a terrible long way astern.” 

There never was a more decided favourite for the St. Leger than 
Plenipotentiary, and his backers declared that he must have been short 
of work lately, and badly managed. 

After this race followed, 
Tae Doncaster Stakes of 10 sovereigns each, and 20 added; three years, 6st. 101b.; 


four years, 8st.; five years, 8st. 91); six years and aged, 9st. Two miles. Nine 
Subscribers. 
Duke of Cleveland’s Muley Moloch, 4 years........ deed ie cece ns 1 
Mr. Houldsworth’s Despot, 4 years....+. CRO veopereeesonses owe: 2 
Mr. Gascoigne’s Zohrab, 3 years... ....0scsceeeeeee Cera sserdins 3 
3 tol on Muley Moloch, who made all the running, and won easy. 
The running on Wednesday was not remarkable. The following is 
the account given of it— 
Four Year O.p Sraxes of 50 sovereigns each, 20 ft., and 25 added by the Corpora- 
tion. St. Leger Course. 3 Subscribers. 
-Duke of Cleveland’s Muley Muloch, 4 years, walked over. 
‘Tue Setiine StAxes of 10 sovereigns each, and 25 added by the Corporation; three 
years, 6st. 12lb.; four, 8st. ; five, 8st. 7ib.; six and aged, 8st. 10lb. The winner to 
be sold for 2001., &e. St. Leger Course. 6 Subscribers. 
Mr, Houldsworth’s b. h. David, 5 years..........0ceccceeeeeeee Ll 
Mr. Towneley’s b. h. Westport, 5 years........s.ceeeeeceescevee 2B : 
Tue Foar Stakes of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft., for three years old colts, 6st, 7Ib.; 
fillies, 8st,41b. Mile anda half. 6 Subscribers, 
Mr. Nevill’s ch. f. Amadon 
Mr. Walker's b. f. Cotillon........ Tete Cite otWiois.2 g 
Mr, Houldsworth’s b. c. Porester.......+--0+-.008 o ddd bso Geass 
6 to 5 on Cotillon, 6 to 4agst Amadon, and 4 tol agst Foreste?. _ Forester 
made running to the rails, where he gave up and immediately fell astern of the 
other two; Amadon was in front the remainder of the distance, and won by 
more than a length easy. 


Tux Corroration Prare of 60/.; 3 years, 6st. 7Ib.; 4 years, 7st. Nb.; 5 years, Sst: 


3lb. ; 6 years and aged, 8st. 10lb.; mares allowed 3lb. Heats—two miles. 
Mr. Houldsworth’s b. c. Despot, 4 years.......... wre cow otes? bok 
Mr. S. Fox's ch, f. Mrs. Oakley, 3 years....... Oe 00.65.6006 ne oo 2 2 
Mr. R. Walker's b. m, Maid of Melrose, 5 years............ - 43 


Mr. Ridsdale’s gr. c. Botanist, 3 years..........0.6.5 esscooee SF 
First Heat—5 to‘4 on Despot, who made play to the hill, where Mrs; Oakley, 
meesing the boy, went-ahead of him, and continued to the rails, by which she 
exhausted herself.. Despot resumed his lead, and won in an easy gallop. Second 
Heat—4 to 1 on Despot ; the running and the result precisely the same. 
On Thursday the Stakes run for were, 
Sweepstakes of 20 sovereigns each, h, ft,, Leger Course. 
Mr, Heseltine’s Warlaby Baylock.......-...... 
Duke of Leeds’s Lady of the Vale colt . -. 2 
Mr, Houldsworth’s Darius............ PATTY irr eeceerssacss O 
Won by half a neck. 
Tue Gascorane Sraxes of 100 sovereigns each, 30 ft. Leger Course. 
Sir E. Baker’s Bran .*.....0-e+eeceees ee eberecceesseres ee ee 
Duke of Cleveland’s Shillelagh............. ° 2 
on in a canter. 
Two-vear O1p Stakes of 20 sovereigns each. T. ¥.C. 32 Subsribers. 
Mr. J. Scott’s Pilyrim......s.e.seeeee- smeo pice * 90 OaS5 040 cago 1 
Mr, Watt's sister to Bubastes ........6+ 0.0008 Cob eosvecvoncres 2 
Mr, Powlett’s c. by Langar....... " 
Nine others started. Won by a neck. 
Tux Gorn Cup, value 150 guineas, with 50 sovereigns added. 
Mr. Orde’s Tomboy.... : 
Mr. Walker’s Consol .... 
Duke of Cleveland’s Muley Moloch ...........e0.eeeeeee eee 
Mystery and Polander also started. Won eas). 


12 Subscribers, 
+ ele 





Cup Course, 
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A general Court-martial was held at the Barracks in Birmingham 
last week, to inquire into charges against three privates of the Twelfth 
Lancers,—named William Davis,- Michael Brennan, and Peter Doyle. 
The Court opened on. Tuesday, under the presidency of Lieutenant- 
Colonel: Maddox, of the Enniskillen Dragoons, and continued from day 
to day until Friday evening, when the proceedings terminated. Against 
Davis there were three charges,—for being intoxicated on parade ; for 
insubordinate conduct, and using insulting language towards Captain 
Pole, his commanding officer; and for resisting and striking the guard 
when ordered into confinement. Against Brennan there were two 
charges,—for making use of abusive language towards Sergeant Marr ; 
and for striking him while in the execution of his duty. he charges 
against Doyle. were—for breaking out of the barracks when-confined ; 
for striking James Benton, of the same regiment, while endeavouring 
to apprehend him; and for disobeying Corporal Nicholls and resisting 
the guard. . Witnesses were examined for and against the prisoners ; all 
of whom were found guilty of the charges. Doyle admitted all the 
allegations against him, except the striking; which was, however, 
proved; and be then. threw himself on the mercy of the Court. The 
sentences will not, of course, be promulgated until the pleasure of his 
Majesty is.taken upon them, The Court was open to the public 
during the proceedings. , 

Another Court-martial has been sitting at the Cambridge Barracks, 
Portsmouth, of which Colonel Forster, Royal Artillery, is President, - 
and Colonel Gurwood, Judge Advocate, for the trial of Hunter, 
a private’ of the Rifle Brigude, for having made a stab at Captain 
Groves, of that regiment. It appears that the man was intoxicated in 
the streets of Guernsey, and with his bayonet drawn was offering vio- 
lence to the inhabitants. -Captain Groves, who was on his return from 
a;water-party, desired the man to desist, and go to the Barracks, it 
being after tattoo. . But being under the influence of liquor, he refused 
to do so, though he said he knew Captain Groves was his officer ; and 
attempted to stab him. A patrole from the barracks knocked him 
down, and secured him while he was scuffling with the civilians and 
Captain Groves. The sentence is not known.— Hampshire Telegraph. 

A Court-martial is ordered to assemble at Plymouth, to try Mr. 
Jone Upteeties Mr, William Crawford, and Mr. Charles Smith, of the 

ublin. 








The Leeds Tories have sent in objections to no fewer than fifteen 
hundred Liberal votes. The Revising Barrister is likely to have bis 
hands full, as the Liberals mean to annoy their opponents the same way, 

A deputation of twenty most respectable inhabitants of Bury St. 
Elmund’s attended at the residence of Mr. Francis King Eagle, 








Larristec-at-law, on the 11th, instant, to present him with a massive 
and elegant silver salyer, for bis public services, and more particularly 
for his endeavours to effect a better distribution of the public charities 
of the town. , 

The Church party in Wukefield have succeeded in getting a nine. 
penny rate for the ensuing year. The Dissenters proposed a three. 
penny rate; but, after four days’ polling, were defeated, by a majority 
of 864 to 694. Many Dissenters, however, voted for the larger rate. 

A ship is now discharging in our docks a cargo of pitch pine timber, 
which she took on board in the, United States, and carried to Halifax 
to avoid the extravagant duty on foreign timber imported direct; the 
farce of her calling with it at a Colonial port entitling the importer to 
enter it here as Colonial timber. By this operation the Exchequer 
loses about 1500/.—Hull Rockingham 

The preparations for the approaching Festival at Birmingham are in 
a very forward state. Several families of distinction have already 
secured accommodations for the week. Numerous, inquiries having 
been made as to the regulations regarding costume at the Fancy Dress 
Ball, the Stewards have decided that admission shall not be confined to 
faney dresses, though they are desirous that all who can with con- 
venience adopt them will do so.—Birmingham Advertiser. 

The Berkshire Musical Festival is postponed till next year. 

The Brighton Gazette states, that some sensation has been caused in 
that town by the dismissal and apprehension of the Assistant- Overseer 
and the Clerk to the Directors and Guardians of the Poor. Several 
investigations have been held, at which evidence was adduced to show 
irregularity in their accounts; and the parties were apprehended, but 
have since been held to bail. 

On Tuesday week, the workmen of the Plymouth Dock-yard waited, 
by appointment, on the Lords of the Admiralty, to present their peti- 
tion for a general increase of wages, and an alteration in the present 
classification of the workmen, which tended rather to depress than 
stimulate, and a remuneration in money, instead of time, for extra 
work. Their Lordships gave them a very cordial reception and atten. 
tive hearing; but made no positive declaration of assent. They said 
they were very desirous to do justice to the workmen, but they had to 
look to the country ; for if they were to grant more wages, they must 
ask for a larger Supply, which they would be reluctant to do.— 
Plymouth Journal. 

The recent accident by fire to the Defiance, Exeter coach, turns out 
to have been of a much more serious and perilous nature than was at 
first represented. It seems that, on the occasion in question, a pas- 
senger, when near Basingstoke, dropped the tinder with which he had 
lighted a cigar, into the boot ; in consequence of which the parcels 
became ignited, and goods to. the amount of 40/. were either destroyed 
or rendered useless. After the fire was supposed to have been extin- 
guished, the parcels were replaced in the boot; and not until the coach 
haq proceeded two stages further on its journey, did one of the pas- 
sengers recollect that in his hat-box were two pounds of gunpowder! 
The coachman again stopped ; and on reexamining the parcels, found 
that the fire was not totally extinguished, but that in a short time the 
powder would have exploded and blown up the coach !—Terald. 

The nuniber of all persons who have been lost or destroyed by 
choke-damp and fire-damp in mines and collieries in the county of Lan- 
caster, so far as the same ean be ascertained by the Clerk of the 
Peace, from returns made by the Coroners since the year 1810, is 135. 

Garside and Moseley, the murderers of Mr. Ashton, now in Chester 
gaol, have been again respited to the 18th of October. It is very un- 
certain whether the execution will take place then, as it is supposed 
that an act of Parliament will be necessary to declare whose duty it is 
to provide the hangman. 





SCOTLAND. 

Earl Grey crossed the Scottish frontier at Coldstream, in his tri- 
umphant progress to Edinburgh, on Thursday week. He travelled, 
accompanied by his Countess, in a carriage and four. A committee of 
the inhabitants had made preparations to welcome him; and an arch of 
shrubs and flowers was thrown across the bridge, over the keystone of 
the middle arch, to indicate the ancient line of demarcation between the 
two kingdoms. It was surmounted by a Scottish thistle; and a flag 
hung from it with the inscription * Scotland hails with joy the approach 
of her patriot Grey.” Other flags, with'** Liberty” and “ Reform” 
inscribed upon them, hung from either side of the arch. A procession, 
headed by the Reverend Mr. Thomson, then proceeded to the maiket- 
place, with a band of music. Earl Grey followed in his carriage, and 
ascended a temporary balcony; where a congratulatory address was 
read by Mr. Thomson., Lord Grey spoke at some length in reply; 
expressing his gratification at the reception he had met with, and 
alluding to the advantages conferred upon Scotland by the Reform Act, 
which put into the hands of the People the power of ameliorating their 
institutions and securing the blessings of good government. He then 
referred to the happy relations now subsisting between Scotland and 
England, so different from the fierce contests which’ in former times 
made the Border the scene of almost constant bloodshed— ; 

“ On this spot, which has heretofore been the scene of deadly fends and strifes 
—on this spot, on which our ancestors met in mortal combat—I, an Englishman, 
from the other side of the Border, have been received with shouts of congratu- 
lation, as the friend of Scotland, and as an humble instrument, in the bands o 
Divine Providence, to secure to a eople who, by their loyalty and patriotism, 
their love of liberty, their orderly obedience to the authority of government and 
the power of the luw, have showh how well they have deserved the blessing 
which ‘has been secured'to them. Henceforward I trust there will never be any 
rivalry between the two peoples, connected as they are by mutual interests. 
say, I trust that there will never be any rivalry, but that general wish which 
should induce those to seek and to promote the rights of others, as the best secu- 
rity of their own, Thank God, the miserable distresses of that dark period, to 
which I have alluded, have ceased—that dark period, when the holier influence 
of religion was unable to quell the passions—when the charities cf human life were 
little cultivated. A happier zra of complete union has now arrived ; and | trust 
. that nothing shall ever happen to alter this happy state of things—that no unpma- 
cipled, ambitious statesman shall ever arise, who shall induce the people to de- 
patt from that prudent course which this country has been wont to pirsue,—4 
course dictated by duty,—and which is, to seek, by all legitimate, aud constitu: 
tional means, the promotion of useful reform.” 
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At the conclusion of his speech, during whch he was repeatedly and 
warmly cheered, Earl Grey descended from the balcony, an! joining 
Lady Grey in the carriage, proceeded on his journey through Kelso, to 
Fleurs (the seat of the Duke of Roxburghe), which he reached about 
five in the afternoon, and where he passed the night. 

The next day, a procession from Kelso, which rather resembled ‘a Bor- 
der gathering than a formal train, conducted his Lordship'to a baleony 
fitted up for his reception in the market-place. There was a numerous 
assembly of the neighbouring gentry ; and the square of the market- place 
was completely filled with a cheering and joyous'throny, Addresses 
were presented by deputations of the inhabitants of Kelso, Jedburgh, 
Hawick, Selkirk, and Melrose, with several from Ancrum and other 
parishes. - The crowd were a little impatient while these addresses 
were in course of reading; but gave all their attention to Earl Grey, 
who spoke with his usual dignity and eloquence. He mentioned his 
former efforts in the cause of Reform, when Mr. Pitt and other able 
statesmen befriended, though, alarmed by the excesses of the French 
Revolutiouists, they subsequently opposed it. In 1792, however, not- 
withstanding the discouraging prospects of the-cause, he brought it 
before Parliament; and again in 1798, when he was aided by (among 
others) the Duke of Roxburghe. He had lived to see that cause tri- 
umphant; and he felt every reliance on the good sense and right feeling 
of his fellow countrymen, and that they would not abuse the power 
which he had been instrumental in putting in their hands. After 
alluding to some of the measures of his Administration, especially the 
emancipation of the Negroes (having, as successor of Mr. Fox in 1906, 
aided in putting an end to the Slave-trade), Earl Grey again referred 
to the contrast which the scene of his reception afforded to the bloody 
outrages which in ancient times disgraced the Borders. He concluded 
by thanking the numerous assembly for their gratifying expression of 
kindness and good-will to himself. 

The scene at Kelso must have been very striking. ‘There were num- 
bers of carriages, chaises and carts of all descriptions, bands of music, 
flags that waved at Bannockburn, Flodden, and Killiecrankie, with fifty 
or sixty others belonging to the neighbouring towns and villages, the 
inhabitants of which poured forth trom all directions into the spacious 
market-place. The cheers from the assembled multitude were frequent, 
loud, and hearty, at every pause in Earl Grey’s speech. ‘The Kelso 
Chronicle, from which the above account is abridged, calculates that at 
least ten thousand persons were present. 

On Saturday, Earl Grey, accompanied by the Countess and Lady 
Georgiana, left Fleurs for Oxenford, the seat of Sir John Dalrymple. 
At Blackshields, a large escort of the neighbouring gentry, in carriages 
and on horseback, met the travellers, and conducted them to the castle; 
a band of music playing all the way. Immediately after his arrival, 
Lord Grey appeared on the roof of the porch; where an address was 
presented tohim by the Reverend Mr. Elliot; and to which, of course, 
a suitable reply was returned. 


Having accompanied Earl Grey to Oxenford, we leave him there, 
enjoying the repose of the Sabbath; till we bring up Lord Brougham, 
whom we left last week at Inverness. While Lord Grey was travelling 
from the South towards Edinburgh, Lord Brougham—eager to snatch 
some of his well-earned laurels from the late Premier—was moving 
down upon the capital from the North. He left Inverness on the morn- 
ing of the 4th instant, for Dingwall, on his way to Dunrobin Castle, 
the seat of the Duke of Sutherland. On his entrance into Dingwall, 
he was met by a procession, headed by the Provost, Magistrates, clergy- 
man, and the Sheriff of Ross and Cromarty. An address with the 
freedom of the burgh was presented to his Lordship; who, after 
acknowledging the honour, and paying some compliments to the 
Sheriff,* one of his old and intimate friends—worthy, Lord Brougham 
said, of a much higher office than the Shrievalty, to which he had been 
too lately prometéd—proceeded to Dunrobin Castie. While at Dun- 
robin, addresses from the Northern Burghs, including Wick, Dornock, 
Tain, and Cromarty, were presented to him, In reply, the Chancellor 
referred to the hearty support he had given to Burgh Reform, and 
expressed his own determination and that of his colleagues to proceed 
with deliberate caution in a course of improvement. 

After leaving Dunrobin on Tuesday the 9th, he passed through 
Forres 3, where the Civic authorities, Trades, &c. received him with due 
form, and presented him with an address. He then went to Elgin; 
where, in pursuance of an arrangement made with him while at Dun- 
Tobin, he was expected to spend some hours. So great, however, was 
his haste to proceed on his journey, that he had scarcely patience to 
wait while an address was read to him. He did not enter into conver- 
sation with any of the gentlemen around him; refused to partake cf 
the collation prepared for him, though a large party anxiously desired 
it; but having taken a glass of wine. and a fig, burried into his ecar- 
Tlage in the most insulting manner, amidst the jeers and hisses of the 
crowd, and cries of * You're a shabby fellow.” These facts we derive 
from the Elyin Courier; a Tory journal, we suppose. 

On Wednesday, Lord Brougham arrived at Aberdeen, accom- 
panied by Mr. Bannerman. ‘The Magistrates went out in pro- 
cession to mect him, and escorted him to the Town-hall; where the 
freedom of the city was presented, with an appropriate address 
from the Lord Provost. Lord Brougham’s reply descanted on Burgh 
Reform, and so forth. | After leaying the Town-hall, he proceeded to 
the Court-house, to receive. addresses from the Society of Advocates, 
and the Principal and Professors of King’s College (who presented him 
with the diploma of Doctor of Laws); also from the heads of Maris- 
chal College, the civil authorities of Kintore, and Old Aberdeen. In 
teply to the address from Marischal College, Lord Brougham especially 
teferred to the establishment of London University, which he claimed 
to have founded with the assistance of Thomas Campbell. 

nthe evening, a dinner was given to Lord Brougham, in the County 

Ooms, attended by 360 gentlemen, After the usual preliminary toasts, 
Provost Blakie, the Chairman, proposed the hea'th of **the Lord 
Brougham and. Vaux.” ‘This being enthusiastically received, elicited a 

ong speech from Lord Brougham, of which the following are the most 
Temarkable passages. 

“It would be affectation in me not to acknowledge also, in the same manncr_as I do, 
Your love and affection, in common with all the People of Scotland, towards his Majesty 


* Mr. Jardine, till very lately (if he is not stil!) one of the stanchest of Tories, 








the gratitude which I feel for the reception you have given me as a Scots:nan, «a native 
of your own country—as a popular Minister, a Minister who is a friend to the People— 
as one who highly prizes and appreciates the fixed institutions of the country —as one 
who has assisted in amending the imperfections of those institutions under which the 
country has Jong flourished, and continues to flourish—as one who would lay down his 
life to preserve them; yet as one who would also go to the uttermost parts of the earth 
to improve them, and to make them yet more deserving of the love an veneration of 
his Majesty’s subjects, and yet more sure of a lasting endurance, and therefore yet more 
entitled to perpetuity. Gentlemen; I speak to Scotsmen—to educated men—to reason- 
ing men—to Telibesative, reflecting men Therefore it is that I have no occasion to 
say that, in the avowal I have now made of the principles which have actuated me 
since I came into public life—an avowal that I am the friend of the institutions of the 
country, and that I would lay down my life to stay revolution; yet, and at the same 
time, and in the same degree in which I would make the sacrifice and perform the act 
of self-devotion, that I am a friend to the reform of these institutions: and there is 
nothing in the slightest degree inconsistent in this, as the one part of the proposition 
lives and stands in company with and twines round the other. [It would require a fool. 
an absolute fool, to suppose that there ie any thing inconsistent in the two propositions, 
Yet [ have heard myself lately charged with having lightly relinquished the principles 
which L have hitherto held; that Iam no longer a Whig; that I have forgone the 
tenets of Reform—lost all respect for the institutions of the country—all desire for their 
improvement, if that be necessary. And this charge is made against me bechuse, I said 
the other day, and do say it with the same conscientious sincerity, that of au assombly 
more grave, more pure aud spotless, more marked by profound legislative wisdom, than 
this present Reformed House of Commons, the history of the world offers no example. 
But then, at the-same time that. this opinion was propounded, it was said that this 
House of Commons had passed two or three bills which required the correcting hand 
of the other House, and that the House of Lords deserved well of the country for cor- 
recting these three bills. And right, else why have a House of Lords, if it is not to 
exercise its deliberative’ functions in every measure which may come before it? 
I have said that the Reformed House of Commons—in ‘which I repose undivided 
confidence, ard which cannot be surpassed —sent up two or three bills which could only 
have been agreed to by it in the hurry attending the close of the late session of Parlia- 
ment. But when I said that the House was, on other grounds, entitled to veneration, 
love, and affection, and that it equalled any, and excelled most assemblies of which 
the history of naticns has left us any trace, I did not say that it was not composed of 
men. I did net say that, by the passing of the Reform Bill, that House would be in- 
capable of and above all reformation or improvement. I did not say that all its acts 
would be immaculate, and that they would stand in no need of revision. I never spoke 
such trash, whatever fools might have said, and whatever fools might have believed, 
judging of my measures-by their own folly, Of such I may say, as the wise man of 
old Said, ‘ Though you bray a fool in a mortar, yet his folly will not depart from him.’ 
When I saw a bill come up from the Lower Huuse, proposing to disfraachise a borough 
containin j.1250 voters, because 19 of the voters had been guilty of recciving bribes,—when 
T saw that biii, the Warwich Disfranchisement Bilt; abandoned by those who had the 
managenent of it, by the noble Lord by whom it was taken in charge,—for the noble 
Lord who was the steady friend of that bill, [mean my Lord Radnor, that faithful and 
tried friend of the liberty of the subject, was satisfied that the. bill could not be per- 
severed in,—though the rejection of this measure was wholly charged on me, yet it is 
a fact well known, that Lord Radnor, in the House of Lords, declared himself of the 
same opinion as myself, although some of my friends did kindly suppress that part of 
his speech. He agreed with every word which I said; and he declared his opinion that 
it was impossible for the bill to pass, and accordingly voted for throwing it out. The 
House of Commons were not to blame in this affair: they have not the power of ex- 
amining witnesses on oath, and the witnesses told them one thing, and the Honse of 
Lords, on oath, another, The [louse of Commons were obliged to decide ou hearsay 
evidence ; the House of Lords had more sure grounds; the result was, that they found 
the evidence given on the bill to the Commons unsupported; for it will very ; often 
happes that a man will-say one thing and swear another. I have detained you too 
long on the sabject. I beg to state, that I sat on the Warwick Bill asa judge; I pre- 
sided in a judicial capacity, to decide according tomy conscience. That decison, it has 
been said, was against all my prejudices, which were in favour, strongly in favour, of 
the bill; and that 1 was running against myself, and against my own views. This 
might be true; and it was also true that my private and political friends were 
also in fivour of it; and the object of the bill was one which I approved—I mean 
the disfranchisement of persons and burghs found guilty of bribery. decided there- 
fore in opposition to my prejudices and iucliuations, in favour of a political adversary, 
- oe . « « « « Though I have said that I do not now come into such frequent 
contact with the People as I was wont to do before being raised to the proud situation 
in which Lam placed, | canuot avoid recollecting that Lam now the member of another 
House of Parliament, which is indeed necessary in the Constitution; and though 
latterly—in the last two or three bills rejected by my own advice—it has rendered im- 
portant services, important measures which were passed through the Lower House in 
the hurry of legislation and at the end of the session, yet, notwithstanding all this, L 
cannot but think my uature was rather formed for the other House.of Parliament ; and 
my opinions are more in unison with those principles which are prevalent among the 
members of that House, than with the unfortunate prejudices (1 call them by no other 
name) which prevail in the House to which I now belong. It is but fair, however, 
to that House, and to his Majesty’s Ministers, to declare how much the House of 
Lords has done, notwithstanding the Opposition of a great portion of that Huusa to 
the endeavours which have been made to better the institutions of the country, t) im- 
prove the laws and promote the cause of general order.” 

Lord Brougham then referred to the principal measures of the 
Governinent during the last two years, and concluded with these 
words— 

““« My principles remain the same as they have been since thirty years ago, when I 
first offered an opinion upon any political measure, and took a share in public life; and 
when I shall find cause, from conscientious reasons, to alter my opinions in any parti- 
cular upon public questions—when I cease to love my country—whenu I become the 
advocate of wholesale, rash, and unwholesome innovation and change—then, aul not 
till then, shall I depart from that path which I have always trodden, or depart from 
opisions which, every day [live, every hour I breathe, every thing I see, every thing I 
hear, ever thing I feel, convince me are sound and rational, and must prevail.” 

Earl Grey’s health was proposed ; and Lord Brougham again rose to 
return thanks. He spoke as follows— 

“ Although no longer in direct connexion with that distinguished nobleman as a 
member of his Majesty’s Government, yet, in the spirit of one of his warmest admirers, 
and seeing that I shall have soon an opportunity of meeting him and declaring to him 
the manner in which you have mentioned his name, and along with all his Majesty’s 


. Subjects manifested your love to and veneration for that great and distinguished man, 


I cannot remain silent or avoid acknowledging the toast. Yeu will be all aware of the 
absurd and stupid and indefensible attacks which, in connexion with that Minister's 
resignation, have been showered against me; not one word of which is true or deserved, 
But (said the ord Chancellor in an impassioned manner) a day of retribution is at 
hand—it appro hes. Ihave atluwed certain persons ty go on ;—they have gone on—the 
net is enclus ound them, and they shail suon be held up to ridicule and to scorn ay, 
and to punishiuent, (Continued cheers.) It might have happened, that for sone purpose 
or other, say of a public nature, or for some purpose which honestly might have rendered 
me anxious that that wish should be realized,—I say it might have happened that I 
might have wished the retirement of Earl Grey; but if that had been the case, how 
should au! how woull I have acted? I would have first told Earl Grey himself, 
secondly my Sovereign, and thirdly the Parliament, Bat I had no such wish, I hadno 
such desire ; nor did any motive present itself to me to lead me to wish for his retire- 
ment; and [ a: one who laments, deeply laments this calamity, The falsehood of 
these attacks all shall be made to believe in a very short time; except perhaps one or 
two contemptible individuals ; but although they may not be'made tu believe, they may be 
mide to feei and their conduct held up to the view of a discerning country.” 

The health of Mr. Bannerman, Member for Aberdeen, was drunk 
with applause. He returned thanks; and proposed that of Lords 
Melbourne and Althorp, in terms of high eulogy. Lord Brougham 
returned thanks for his colleagues; whose abilities and patriotism he 
also lauded. The party soon afterwards broke up. 

Lord Brougham proceeded next to Brechin Castle, the seat of 
Lord Panmure; having received several addresses on his road. 
While at Brechin, he attended a numerous meeting held in the 
church. A_ platform was erected before the pulpit; where the 
freedom of both Brechin and Arbroath was presented to him, with 
an address approving of his public conduct; which drew forth a 
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reply very similar to his speech at  Inferness. He said, that haying 
traversed Sevtland from North to South; he had found but one 
feeling to prevail,—that of sincere attachment to his Majesty and his 
Ministers ; at the same time, expressing his belief thatthe kind recep- 
tion be had met with at ‘Brechin, “ was not. to be attributed to their 
respect for himself, but to their feeling towards their worthy neighbour, the 
long-tried friend of civil and religious liberty, Lord Panmure.” Yn the 
evening, Lord Panmure entertained a large party at dinner; the Earl 
of Camperdown and Lord Advocate Murray being among the guests. 

The next place of importance which the Chancellor visited, was 
Dundee; which he reached on Fiidiy the 11th. Preparations had 
been made to give him a public reception. The Town-Council. voted 
him the freedom of the borough, and the Guildry of their incorporation. 
The Provost, Magistrates, and Dean of Guild, accompanied by Lord 
Camperdown, met the Chancellor on the eastern boundary of the 
royalty, and escorted him first to the Town-ball, and then. to the 
Steeple _Church in Dundee; where the addresses were read, and the 
ceremonial of presenting him with the freedom of the borough and the 
guild gone through. ‘Ihe Nine Trades also presented an address 
through their Convener. 

Lord Brougham then addressed the assembly. After stating that 
nothing had ever afforded him greater gratification than the reception he 
had met with at Dundee (which he ascribed to. the dutiful loyalty of 
the inhabitants to their King, and not to any merits of his own), he 
went on to remark upon the importance of the support of the people at 
large to measures of improvement, and alluded to the apprehension that 
the privileged’ orders would oppose such measures, and strive to stem 
the current. 

“In my opinion, the privileged classes would deserve a place in Bedlam if they 
were to wish to oppose it; or, were they to dream that they could stem it, were they to 
try it, they would show themselves to be out of their sound senses; but, even to wish 
to stem it if they could, would be to exhibit themselves as fit only for a place in Bedlam, 
(Great laughter.) Why, the improvement of mankind and the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge are, of all the securities that the wit of man could devise or the bounty of Provi- 
dence could confer, the best security for property, for all that we held precnas in our 
institutions, for the peace, and tranquillity, and stability, and good order of the 
country.” 

In allusion to the policy of Ministers, he said— 

_ “We shall first of all be sure that the abuse exists—next, that the remedy proposed 
is sufficient to cure it, ‘We shall take an extended view, and ascertain clearly that we do 
not injure other interests before we proceed to act ; but, after we have probed and ascer- 
tained the existence of the abuse, and looked well at the remedy, no man will venture to 
say that we are hesitating, vacillating, or flinching in the discharge of our duty, whether 
our measures meet with the approval of our fellow-subjects or not. We will make our 
institutions lasting, by never rashly invading—by never removing any thing good—by 
sacrificing nothing to the mere love of change. But we will correct where abuse exists 
—we will repair where defective—and, purifying all where corrupt, we will make our 
institutions last the longer. Gentlemen, in this vast assembly, I may be addressing 
persons of different principles and opinions. I respect an honest adversary, who makes 
no concealment of his views, but who honestly speak out. One may say, ‘I am in 
favour of a Republican form of government, and have no inclination to bear the ex- 
ae of a Monarchy, or the expenseof a House of Lords,’ (Great cheering and laughter.) 

1e is an honest and open adversary—he states at once what he thinks; and he speaks 
at once to the point on which we irreconcileably differ. In such an opinion, I for my 
part, cannot conscientiously agree: I am of opinion that the best form of goverument is 
a strietly limited and constitutional monarchy. (Cheering, mingled with hisses.) 1 con 
sider that, although such au opinion may exist as that of preferring a Republican form 
of government, it is owing to imperfect reflection, and want of experience as to ihe best 
manner in which human affairs can be administered. My opinion is, that no such plan 
can succeed ; and it never did succeed in this country ; and it would inevitably lead to 
anarchy and confusion, as it has done in other countries, and as it did on a former 
occasion in this country, by endiug in a military despotism.” 

He was, however, by no means blind to the lamentable defects of the 
House of Lords— 


“1 have not sat for four years in that House, to be imperfectly acquainted with them; 
and I ean state without hesitation, that those defects have arisen from ignorance and 
the want of ‘the diffusion of knowledge’ amongst them, (C/ecers and /auyhter.) But 
the defects likewise may be attributed, in a great number of instances, to a natural 
feeling inherent in human nature; and really, under all circumstances, 1 can scarcely 
blame them: for deep apprehension, under the decided change which has taken place 
in the political aspect of this country, and the transferring into other and liberal hands 
the prerogatives which used formerly to be confined within very narrow litmiis—such as 
those brought about by the Reform in Parliament, and inthe Scottish Borough Reform 
Act, aud the approaching reform in the municipal institutions of Fnglanu—I really 
don’t wonder at them—I would not like it myself. (Continued laughter.) Wut I must 
nevertheless say, that it is very childish and foolish to assert that no House of Lords 
should exist. It isjust the same thing as saying that there is no occasion for a corrective 
to the errors of haste and oversight, which the best Representatives of the People can 
by no means avoid in their acts of legislation. The existence of the House of Peers is 
thus of essential importance as a Court of Review; and, while we admit its many de- 
fects, the ‘ diffusion of knowledge’ will surely in time reach its members, in the same 
way as a similar advantage has reached, and is in progress of reachiug, the other mem- 
bers of the community.”” (Cheering and /aughter.) 

He concluded with paying a high compliment to Sir Henry Parnell ; 
whom he called one of the best friends of the human race, one of the 
most enlightened and talented men of the age, and one of his own 
earliest friends. 

The meeting then broke up; and Lord Brougham had scarcely made 
his bow, when, says the Dundee Advertiser he flew like an arrow to the 
door, and down Union Street to the steam-boat, before one third of the 
assembly had left the church. 

He arrived on Saturday at Edinburgh; and in the afternoon attended 
a meeting of the learned society then sitting. He spent Sunday at 
Oxenford; where Earl Grey, as we have already stated, was the 
nonoured guest of Sir John Dalrymple. 








In good time on Monday, Earl Grey left Oxenford, accompanied by 
Lady Grey, Sir John Dalrymple, and other friends, and proceeded on 
his way to Edinburgh. He was stopped at Dalkeith, by a numerous 
procession of the inhabitants, and escorted to the market- place ; where 
a stage had been erected, upon which Earl Grey took his station, to 
receive an address presented by Mr. Gray, of the National Bank branch 
at Dalkeith. Mr. Gray delivered a speech, which was by no means of 
a commonplace description ; as may seen from the concluding sen- 
tences, which we subjoin— 

“ My Lord, we see in the measure of Reform which your Lordship planned, and car- 
ried forward toa triumphaut consummation, a recoznition of Selngintes which we appre- 
ciate for their own sakes, while it is, chiefly in the fruits and consequences of that 
measure which we exult; but as.a short summary of these is contained in our address, 
I must deny myself the pleasure of now attempting, which is all that I could do, to 
enumerate them; yet, permit me to say, im reference, to one of them, that the blessings 
of many who were ready to perish by reason of a murderous bondage which they were 
lying under, shall return and rest upon your Lordship’s head, and upon all who aided 
you in abolishing slavery it our Colonies. My Lord, your course of action has been 
charaeterized by wisdom, ‘integrity, and straightforwardness ; and it has pleased the 
Almighty to second your efforts, and thereby to constitute you a benefactor to your 
country and your kind, My Lord, permit me to say, that by the light of prophetic 





revelation, containedin the book which bears the signature and the seal of Heaven, we 
are privileged with.an-extensive prospect into the future state of the nations of the 
world; and to produce the moral and social loveliness with which we are enchanted 
in this long vista, we hope that the Governér of these nations has been preparing the 
adaptation of Britain as an instrument, and that chiefly by the Reform which he has 
enabled you to achieve.” 

An addréss from Musselburgh, was then presented ; and Earl Grey 
having spoken in reply, and partaken of some refreshment, took his 
departure. 

Between nine and ten in the morning, the various Trades in Edin. 
burgh had begun to assemble in the great London road at the head of 
Leith Walk. They all marched in procession to the place of rendez. 
vous’ with their banners and music playing, and were soon joined by the 
Leith Trades... The scene was most gay and animating. The weather 
was remarkably fine, and the streets thronged with delighted and 
eager actors and spectators of the show. The Edinburgh papers say 
that the crowd was as great asat George the Fourth’s visit. ‘The pro- 
cession marched to the Lord Provost’s house at Newington, where they 
waited the approach of Earl Grey. About half-past twelve, a body of 
fifty horsemen, gentlemen, farmers, and others, who had gone out to 
meet the party, were seen galloping towards them. Earl Grey sqon 
appeared in a carriage and four, with Sir John Dalrymple; a train of 
carriages following him. After staying a short time at the Lord 
Provost’s, the whole procession and cavalcade moved forward. As 
they entered the city, it was found that the streets were lined, and 
every window and roof was crowded, with cheering spectators. The 
shops were all closed, and the day seemed to be entirely devoted to 
rejoicing. The Earl at once drove to the Waterloo Hotel; where 
it had been arranged that the freedom of the city and the various ad- 
dresses, should be presented. The scene is described as being strikingly 
animated and magnificent. Waterloo Place and Prince’s Street were 
thronged with the procession and its attendant gazers. The Calton 
Hill, which rises abruptly at the termination of Waterloo Place, and 
overlooks the city, presented one close cluster of human beings. As 
soon as Earl Grey appeared at the windows of the hotel, he was 
grected with waving of handkerchiefs and flags and animating cheers 
from the assembled thousands. 

The freedom of the city was presented by the Lord Provost ( Spitall), 
in a superb gold box. The Magistrates and deputations from the 
towns in Seotland also presented their addresses—upwards of seventy. 
Earl Grey was much affected; but replied with his usual force and 
felicity of language. He then retired for a short time. 

By great exertions, the temporary building on the Calton Hill was 
completed in time for the dinner; and the fortunate possessors of white 
tickets were admitted early in the afternoon, by sections of thirty each, 
under the command of stewards, who were sixty in number; and the 
place of each of whom at the dinner-tables, with his accompanying 
section, was determined by lot. About four hundred, who had pur- 
chased the last tickets sold, of a buff’ colour, were disposed of during 
dinner in rooms belonging to the High School, but admitted, before 
the toasts and oratory commenced, into the grand apartment. 

“The external aspect of this structure (says the Edinburgh Weekly 
Journal) had’ nothing to recommend it; but its interior bespoke a union of 
genius, activity, and, in one word, power in our capital, which filled all who 
entered it with surprise and pleasure. It is in length 113 by 101 feet. -The 
roof is supported by sixteen pillars. . The four centre columns that, support the 
cupola (which runs to the height of 33 feet from the floor), are strong, and well 
calenlated to give stability to the fabric. The side-walls are about 18 feet high. 
The centre area is level ; and the seats rise gradually about three feet,— affording 
to every individual a complete and commanding view of the whole interior,—at 
least of the interesting part of it. The roof slopes up to the Pd yy and the 
pillars which support the rest of the roof are about 25 feet in height. Over the 
chair, the arms of Earl Grey are painted, and on the other end of the roof the 
royal arms of Scotland. In the right hand compartment are the arms of the 
city of Edinburgh, and on the left those of the city of Glasgow ; on the ceiling 
(the level part), St. Andrew’s cross and shield at each angle, with the sword 
and sceptre crossed, and the Scottish crown. Behind the chair was a cha let 
of laurel. The shafts of the columns are of porphyry colour, entwined with a 
spiral wreath of laurel in gold. The platforms at each end are raised about 
three feet above the floor ; and behind the Croupier’s chair the gallery. for the 
ladies was placed, so as to afford a commanding view of the whole area; the 
corner of it was railed off for the instrumental band. The lights were supplied 
by the great chandelier from the Theatre Royal, in the centre ; and at each of 
the four angles were immense crystal lustres; the whole affording a blaze of 
light equal nearly to that of 2000 wax candles.” 

By half-past five, all the tables except those of the Chairman and 
Croupier were filled; and there was a little disorder in consequence of 
the eagerness with which some of the guests prematurely attacked the 
good things before them. There was, in fact, a most disgraceful clatter 
of knives and forks, amidst’ laughter and cries of “ Shame!” At length 
one of the stewards prevailed upon the too hungry patriots to stay 
further mastication till Earl Grey’s arrival. 

Soon after six, the great folks made their appearance ; and the 
Reverend Henry Grey was with difficulty squeezed in to say grace. 
The dinner, which was eold, was soon despatched; the cloth was 
removed ; the company from the School-rooms were admitted, and the 
ladies entered their gallery. When Lady Grey appeared, she was 
rapturously cheered. There were 2768 persons in the room, including 
240 ladies. The business of the evening now commenced, the Earl 
of Roseberry acting as Chairman in the place of the Duke of Hamilton, 
who beeame very suddenly indisposed, and the Lord Advocate Murray 
as Croupier. The principal guests were, besides Earl Grey, Lord 
Brougham, Sir John Hobhouse, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Abereromby, the 
Earl of Durham, the Marquis of Breadalbane, Lords Errol, Lynedoch, 
Elphinstone, Stair, Dinorben, Belhaven, Strathmore, Camperdown, 
Kintore, Buchan, Torphichen, Dalmeny, Sir Thomas Brisbane, Mr 
Ferguson of Raith, Mr. Hallyburton, Sir John Maxwell, Mr. Banner- 
man, Mr. George Wilbraham, Sir Charles Lemon, Professor Sedg- 
wick, Mr. E. Petre, Sir John Campbell, Sir John Dalrymple, Mr. 
Cutlar Fergusson, Professor Arago, and Count Fiahault. ) 

The usual loyal toasts were given. The company all stood up to sing 
“ God save the King ;” the effect of which was very striking. Lord 
Roseberry, in a brief and appropriate speech, then proposed the health 
of Earl Grey. 

After the burst of applause was over, Earl Grey rose to address the 
assembly. He spoke with much dignity and feeling. In reference to 
the meeting he saides 
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« My noble friend the Chairman has stated to you that this meeting is unparalleled : 
I belicye;there is no example of any thing of the kiud, when I consider the occasion 
which had produced this assemblage, the numerous and intelligent persons of whom it 
is inpewel and the place where it is held—the metropolis of the ancient kingdom of 
Scotland, no ‘less famed for its genuine love of liberty, than for its general intelligence, 
for its cultivation of the arts of peace, for its distinction in literature and in science, 
and above all, for that sober, calm, and reflective sense, which, without abating or cool- 
ing the energies of popular feeling, directs it in its legitimate course, by peaceable 
means, to the attainment of useful and legitimate objects. . . . Gentlemen, there 
is another reflection, personally affecting me, which presents itself, and which is 
perhaps to me the most gratifying ofall. ‘This honour is not paid to a Minister newly 
raised to power, in the vigour of his age, with a long career of active and usefal service 
before him, and hailed as the expected author of benefits not yet accomplished ; it is 
paid to one who has descended—I will not say who has fallen—froin power—(Immense 
cheeringy—to one whose official life has ended, and whose loug Parliamentary eareer 
is hastening to its final close—(Cheers, and cries of “We hope nut!”)—when the 
balance has been struck between his promises and his performance—when the past is 
before his couutry for its judgment, and when the future, so far as he is concerned, 
presents- no objects either for hope or fear, Gentlemen, surely I may be allowed to 
indulge a just and reasonable 1 hee eT I trust, in no degree to any improper 
feeling of vanity or presumption—when I find myself, upon an occasion like the 
present, in an assembly such as I see before me, pronounced here to have deserved well 
of my country.” (Great cheering, and cries of ““ You have !"") 

He then referred to the necessity of Reform, and the change effected 

by it in Scotland. 

“In England, though with defects which required correction, and for the correction 
of which the public called in a voice that could not be misunderstood or resisted—in 
England, I say, though with defects that required correction, still there was a repre- 
sentation in some degree popular, and not altogether inaccessible to the influence of 
public opinion ; but in Scotland the name of a representation was a mockery and an 
insult. The representation that had existed in Scotland wasno real r »presentation; it had 
no connexion with popular influente or opinion: and the periodical elections that then 
took place, though they were pretended to be an exercise on the part of the People of 
their rights and influence, were in substance and effect au utter denial of their rights, 
enjoyed to no useful purpose, and imparting none of that influence to the popular 
branch of the community which was so essentially necessary for the purposes of good 
government or representation. If, gentlemen, by any efforts of mine, begun at an early 
period of my life—suspended when I saw no hope of success, and when by pressing 
them I thought I might rather injure the cause of Reform,—if, gentlemen, 1 have 
been at last the humble instrument in the hands of Providence, and supported first by 
the confidence of a gracious Sovereign, to whom the People owe a debt of gratitude 
which they never can pay, but by that general tribute of affectionate loyalty to which 
he is so fully entitled,—if, I say, I was enabled first by the confidence of a 
gracious Prince, and next by the support of a great People, to accomplish the 
attainment of that cause, I desire that no better remembrance of me should 
descend to posterity, and that no better inscription should be engraved on my 
tomb, than that I assisted in restoring to the People of England and Scotland the fair 
aud just exercise of their rights in the election of their Representatives, In no part of 
the kingdom was that support, which enabled me to carry that great work through, 
more effectually or cordially given than in Scotland; and in no part of Scotland was 
there greater firmness, zeal, and moderation, more beneficially and usefully exerted 
than in the city in which we are now assembled.” ’ 

He trusted that the irritation of party-spirit, produced on both sides 
by the excitement of a great contest, would soon subside, and that the 
good sense and right feeling of all classes would concur in the neces- 
sity of removing abuses in Church and State. 

“That is a hope (Earl Grey continued) that I will cherish, notwithstanding many 
things that have passed of late—notwithstanding the frantic declarations that we have 
recently heard made, not only on the other side of the Irish Channel, but even in this 
country, from men who would drive us to a destructive and fatal conflict—from men 
‘who know not what they de’—from men who do not see that even a temporary success 
on their part (a thing that would be utterly impossible) would not fail to entail conse- 
quences ultimately fatal both to themselves and to the Constitution. On what hope is 
this desperate courage, if courage it can be called, founded? I am told that a reaction 
has taken place. (4 laugh.) It is pretended by those persons that a change is at hand; 
and indeed many of them will tell you that such a change has already taken place in 
the public opinion—that those who had engaged in the cause of Reform see reason now 
to repent their error, that they have renounced theiy former opinions, and that they are 
ready to regret those reforms which have aliea ly occurred, (Much laughter.) ‘ Keac- 
tion!’ Vain and deluded men! In what, let me ask, is it that they see symptoms of 
such a state of things? Is it in the approbation which has followed me, aud which has 
been so generously extended to me by my countrymen sinee my retirement from office ? 
Is it to be found in those expressions of regard and attachment which I have met with 
in every step on my way to this place? Is it to be found, lastiy, in the meeting of this 
day, which, whatever the vain imaginations of some,men may suggest to them as to a 
pretended reaction in the public mind, would uever have taken place if it was not the 
result ofa general feeling in fayour of Reform? No, gentlemen ; of the good sense and 
moderation of the People of England and of Scotland—of their attachment to a King 
who so well deserves all their love—of their sincere conviction of the wholesomeness of 
that form of government, the work of a thousand years, by which a larger share of 
liberty is now secured to them than was ever known by any, other nation in the world 
—of a peaceable and orderly disposition amongst the people—of all these things we may 
find symptoms enough everywhere evident to all, except to those persons to whom 1 
have been alluding, and who are not, or will not be convinced of any thing that runs 
counter to their prejudices; but of a ‘reaction’—of the advent of that Millennium so 
ardently desired by them—of the restoration of that happy state of things when corrap- 
tion floarished, and when liberty was oppressed—of a reaction of that nature, I am sure 
that if those persons will look at any part of the country, and take any meeting, great 
or small, as’ a sample, they will find no symptoms that any rational man would regard 
asa proof of a reaction in the public mind.” 


Earl Grey concluded his speech, which was most enthusiastically 


cheered throughout, by proposing as a toast, “ The new Constituency 
of Scotland.” 


Lord Roseberry then gave “ The Lord Chancellor and his Majesty’s 
Ministers.” 

Lord Brougham, Sir John Hobhouse, and Mr. Ellice, stood up ; but 
Lord Brougham only spoke to the toast. He commenced as usual, by 
saying— - 

“Tam sure that I shall best express my own feclings in beginning to address yon by 
repeating what my noble friend prefaced his speech with,—namely, that 1 do not use a 
common phrase, when I tell you that I want words to express the feelings with which 
your kind reception overpowers me at the present moment. I know, however,—and that 
Cousideration may well stifle within me any feeling of personal pride or arrogance on 
this oceasion,—I know that I owe this expression from you, not so much by any man- 
her of means to any personal/merits of my own, as to the accidental cireamstance—but 
tome the most hopourable eircumstance—of myhaving the pride and gratification to 
Serve that gracious Prince who lives in the hearts of his people—who for all his services 
to his country—for his honest, straightforward, undeviating. unflinching patronage of 
the best rights and interests of the country, has well earned that unparalleled praise 

stowed so jusily aud without any exaggeration on that Monarch by my noble friend 
fe the chair,—namely, that none other of his predecessors has go well deserved the af- 
‘ction and gratituge of his subjects.” 

Healluded to the Edinburgh dinner of 1825— 

*g have not had before the present occasion the satisfaction of appearing before you, my 
‘llow-citizens of Edinburgh, since I had the honour of being clothed with the atiributes 
ofoffice. 1 have before met you in great numbers on an occasion when liberal men were 
Pate elevated stations. From the heights of the State no encouraging smiles of Royal 
avour were half se discernible, as were the frowns, the perennial frowns, under whose 
fomiyitg but harmless shade we then persevered ia our exertions for the Peuple, and 

Curished notwithstanding : and I remind you of this, gentlemen, in order to satisfy 

Ose who may look with an eye of envy on the numbers of this meeting, and who 
May attribute them to the favour which men /in office now show to the principles which 
ba profess. I remind you, Esay, for their satisfaction, of that « ion, when no 
misconstruction could be put upon your motives, celebrated as our meeting then 
the under the shade of loppoatthiid to those principles which you are now exulting in 
the numpls of, in the sunshine of success; aud unde 





x the patronage of power. What 1 
I Said to. you, when out of office, and with little prospect then of ever being in office, 
am proud to repeat to you now, when nine years have passed away, of which I have 














served four in office. * My fellow-citizens of Edinburgh, these hands are pure.” 

Much cheering.) In taking office, in holding Office, in retaining office, T have sacri+ 

ced no feeling of a public nature: I have deserted no friend, 1 have abandoned no 
principle, I have forfeited no pledge, I have done no job; I have promoted no un- 
worthy man, tothe best of my knowledge; I have stood in the way of no man’s fair 
claim to promotion; I have’ not abused the ear of my Royal Master, I have not de- 
ceived or deserted the People; and because I am one of those Ba ienk noble 
friend near me is another—who never feared the People, I rejoice, and glory, and exult,. 
and am beyond all measure delighted at every opportunity of meeting the People, to 








give anaccount to them of my stewardship, and to tell them face to face what I think, : 


even when L think differently from them,” 

The proceedings of the last, and more especially the previous session 
of Parliament, and the impossibility of perfcrmmg great benefits to 
the country, and still having the same things to do which had been already 
done, were then enlarged upon by Lord Brougham, in his usual fashion. 
He reproved the hasty zeal and want of deliberation of the over ardent 
Reformers. 


*‘We shall go on, however, in our course, heedless of the attacks of these hasty spirits ¢. 
for they come from men of much honesty, of hasty zeal, but of no reflection at all. They 


would travel to the object which they have in view; but they are in such whurry to get , 


at the goal three minutes before me, that they will not wait to see whether the linchpim 
is inthe wheel. They would hurry their vessel into the wished-tor harbour by the 
nearest, and not by the regularly-frequented channel; but they do not inquire whether 
there is a compass on board, and so they ram their vessel into the breakers. They raise 
a scaffold, they build a house, they redr.a massive pile; all they care for is the look and 
appearance of the edifice, and they do not, stop to see whether there are partitions for 
rooms to live in: they will not use the plummet and the line; and theretore it is pos- 
sible that the first story may tamble some fine morning about their ears. I wholly 
respect the good intentions of these men; I acquit them entirely of all blame of tha€ 
description; I make to them my most resp2ctful obeisance : but-when they ask me to 
get into their carriage, I must decline to accompany them—when they ask me to sail im 
their vessel, I must insist on staying on shore—when they ask me to enter into any 
building of theirs, I shall not only not enter, but shall also stand at a respectful dis- 
tance from it, for fear it should make an experiment which I do not wish to see tried 
either on their heads or mine, I mean an experiment as to the relative resistance of the 
two bodies, These, then, are not wise counsellors to listen to—these are not safe guides 
to follow—theée are not fair judges on the merits of any British statesman, 1 would 


go on more deliberately than they would—I would have my vessel more ready and + 


better provided for its voyage—I would use the plummet and thesquare, I would build 


according to rule and compass, and I would not run up that sort of edifice which at best. 


can neyer be more than a shell, if it does not tumble even whilst building about their 
heads; and I would go safely and surely to work, uutil I had provided every thing that 
was necessary to enable me to build with safety.” 


‘The Obstructives were next the’subject of Lord Brougham’s animad~ — 


version. He agreed with the impatient Reformers as to the direction 


of his course, and merely differed with them as to the rate of travelling; _ 


but, he continued, 


“ There are others, with whom I differ even as to direction. 
the south, when I would go north. With them I have an irreconcilable, if | may not 
even say a radical difference. Those men are the most unsafe guides of all; for im 
point of fact they lead nowhere. Though they are not un!riendly to improvement, the 
improvement which they would accomplish is so far off, that neither their eyes nor the 
eyes of their children can ever hope to see it, Reform, indeed, is always on their lips 
but, as was once said ata meeting in this town, their verb Reform assumes a shape 
unknown to the grammarians, for it is an imperfect verb which has only got a future 
tense. They say that all things ought to be done gradually and slowly; and to make’ 
sure of it, they move insuch a way and at such a pace that even the minutest eye can- 
not discern that they change place at all,. There is one kind of movement, however, 
which they do not dislike anyhow. They are ready to move into mischief, and to ad- 
vance—backwards : and | never heard with greater surprise in my life the statement— 
for I have not seen the newspaper myself—that language of the most frightful, and E 
may say’ the most incredible kind, has been used by those who call themselves the 
friends of order, the haters of anarchy, the abhorrers of change, aud who cry out Revo- 
lution when any bill is introduced into Parliament to correct any abuse however 
flagrant, and however generally recognized These men, who seem so anxious to 
testify their abhorrence of change, their hatred of anarchy, and their love of order, only 
testify their lust of power and pelf,—that power and that pelf which the faction has 
already lost in Ireland, and which its brethren iu England will vot be satisfied until 
they have made a blood-thirsty attempt to regain, ‘The power they mean is the 
power of misgoverning the King’s subjects for their own profit.” 

He concluded, by utterly denying the assertion that there is a reaction 


They would travel toe 


against Reform, and pledging himself and the Ministry to deliberate , 


and cautious conduct. 

The healths of the “ Marquis of Breadalbane and the Liberal Peers 
of Scotland” having been given, 

Lord Breadalbane said, that he had only to regret they were so few 
in number. r 

In fact, that room, with a few exceptions, contained the whole of them. He looked 
forward, however, to better things, ‘ Would it be believed, that of the sixteen. Repre- 
sentative Peers of Scotland, only one (Lord Elphiustone) was present there that day? 
He was happy, however, to see many Scotch Peers who sat in the House of British 
Peers were t 1ere, 

Countess Grey’s health was drunk. 
proposed the heaith of Sir John Dalrymple. 
ledged the honour. 

The Lord Advocate gave “ The Earl of Durham and the’ Reformers 
of England.” ; 

Amidst the loud anid long-continued cheering which burst from the 


Earl Grey returned thanks, and ° 
Sir John briefly acknow- 


assembly at this announcement, Lord Durham came forward ; and after.’ 


alluding to the honour done to Earl Grey as an individual, by the noble 
tribute of gratitude and admiration offered him by the meeting, he went 
on to say— 


“ But highly as I estimate this great act of national justice rendered to,an illustrious, 


statesman—much as my feelings have been excited by my near connexion with him, I 
still agree in thinking that this meeting is more valuable to us all on public grounds. 
How often have we been told by our Tory opponents—for you must allow me to use am 
expression which they are ashamed of, and have therefore dropped—how often have we 
been told by our Tory opponents, ‘that the spirit of Keform was dying away; that 
liberal feelings were no longer predominant; and that the day was fast approaching 
when the People of Englaud would return like repentant sinners to their Tory homes 
to be received with forgiveness by their Tory masters. Do the proceedings of to day 
indicate any such absard and wanton abandonment of your hardly-won and inestimable 
privileges? No, no; the gathering of this day—to use a Scottish ye gathers 
ing of this day, at which are the wisest, the best, and the most influential persons in 
Scotland, proves the contrary. We may not have a majority of the nobility of the 
country—invitations were, 1 understand, seut to them; and, perhaps, if their tickets 
had been backed at Dunbar, they might have come. (Cheers and laughter, and cries 9 

“ Give it to Lauderdale!’’) Much as we may regret their absence, and that of their 
veteran leader, we must console ourselves for it by reflecting, that we have here present 
the Provosts and Magistrates of all the large towns in Scotland, Thattells a differetit 
tale from that trumpeted forth by our Tory adversaries ; and my mind is, therefore, 


full of happy anticipations for the free and independent, tlie liberal and patriotic. Asx, 


it be hen so would it be in every part of the empire, if an occasion were offered for such 
a display.” 

He believed Earl Grey to be a safe and practical,, but a determined, 
corrector of all abuses; though he had differed with him occasionally, 
as all men of independent minds» must sometimes differ with one 
another. He felt confident that there would be no abuse of the privi- 
leges recently granted to the People; but that their support would be 
honestly given to all the really valuable institutions of the country. 
“One word more,” said Lord Durham in conclusion, “ and I have 
done.” 
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“ My noble and lea. ued friend, Lord Brougham, has been pleased to give some a lvice, 
which I have no dount he deems very sound, to some classes of persons—J know none 
such—who evine: too strong a desite to yet rid of ancient abuses, and fretfal impatience 
in awaiting the remedies of them. Now I frankly confess that I am one of those per- 
sons who see with regret every hour which eon over the existence of recognized and 
uureformed abuses. (Immense cheering.) 1 am, however, perfectly willing to accept 
the correetion of them as deliberately as our rulers, and my noble friend among them, 
can wish; but on one condition, and on one condition alone—that every measure 
stiould be proposed in vote gaan with those principles for which we all contend, I 
object to the compromise of opinions, not to the deliberation of what they should be. I 
object to the clipping, and paring, and mutilating, which must inevitably follow any 
attempt to conciliate enemies who are not to be conciliated, and who thus obtain an ad- 
vantage, by pointing out the inconsistencies of which you are guilty in abandoning 

‘our friends and your principles, and at{ribute the discontent felt on this score to the 

lecay or dearth of Liberal principles. Against such policy, I, for one, enter my protest, 
as pregnant with mischief—as creating discontent where enthusiasm would ocherwise 
exist - as exciting vague hopes in the bosoms of our adversaries, which can never be 
realized—and as:placing weapons in the hands of those who-nse them to the destruc- 
tion of our best interests. With this candid explanation, with this free exposition of 
my principles, which I have neyer concealed in any position in which I have been 
my 3 Lam ready to yrant the utmost extent of deliberation to my noble and learned 

iend which he has called for this night, and which, wken given under such conditions, 
will calm the discontent which has recently prevailed.” 

‘He then gave as a toast, ** Peace and prosperity to Ireland ;” though 
he excused himself from speaking on the subject, as he had not had 
time to prepare himself on so vast and difficult a question. 

Mr. Abercromby’s health was the next toast. That gentleman 
concluded a brief address of thanks, by paying some high compliments 
to Mr. Jeffrey, and proposing “ Health and prosperity to the Trades 
and Working Classes.” 

The memory of Lord Archibald Hamilton was proposed by Earl 
Grey, and drunk in silence. 

Lord Brougham gave ‘“‘ Messieurs Arago and Flahault, and a per- 
petual good understanding between France and England.” The two 
gentlemen returned thanks briefly, in French. 

The health of Mr. Edward Ellice elicited a speech in reply from 
that gentleman; in which he declared his aversion to be as strong as 

rd Durham’s to the clipping and paring away of useful measures for 
the purpose of conciliating the Tories. 

_ Sir John Hobhouse spoke in the same strain, when his health was 
ven— aes 

“If'there wete any thing ak to tell a Minister what is expected of him at the 
hands of the People of the United Empire, we should learn it certainly from what has 

n to us. by anoble friend of mine, Lord Durham. I, for one, am most 
willing to accept what He has been so kind as to address to the King’s Government, in 
perfectly good part. I do believe that it is the intention of his Majesty’s Ministers to 
carry into fall and efficient effect all those benefits which the People of Great Britain 
have a right to expect. Else why, gentlemen, do I belong to the present Aministration 
On what other ground could I have have joined it? 1 am one of the People; I belong 
to the People in every sense of the word; it is in order to carry into effect that which [ 
believe from my conscience to be the real popular effects of the Reform Bill, that I 
have consented to join the Administration. I am not, any more than my noble frieud 
is, the least afraid of any lessous which the People may read to the Adininistration. 
I know very well, that what was said bya great. man of former days is perfectly true,— 
namely, that alihough the opinions of the People may be often wrong, their feelings 
are generally and almost universally right ; and without indulging in any vain or idle 
declamation, 1 think I can promise you that any member of the present Government 
will at any time be too happy to meet any assembly of his fellow-countrymen, before 
them to lay open the whole of his public conduct, by them to be judged, to them to 
appeal, and from them to receive what he considers his best reward. (Loud and con- 
dinued cheering.) . . . I recollect, gentlemen, very well, when the attempt at 
Faining two freely-chosen Representatives for the city of Edinburgh was, as it were, 

touchstone with respect to Parliamentary Reform, in the Unreformed House of 
Commons; aud | recollect very well, that when that assembly would listen to no (as 
they then called it) sweeping measure of Reform; they were, I will not say seduced, 
but somewhat persuaied by the arguments of my friend and colleague, your present 
Member, Mr. Abercromby, to confess, that there was something like a blot in the 
Representation of the People. Most happy was [, as a real and (if I may presume to 
call myself) a Radical Reformer, to find, that they would not listen even to your pre- 
sent Representative, with a view to the amendment of this acknowledged abuse.” 

The last health was that of the Solicitor-General, Mr. Cockburn. 
Soon after which (about one o’clock on Tuesday morning), the com- 
pany broke up, and retired in perfect order. 


Most of the newspapers have given some account of the mecting of 
the Association of Savans at Edinburgh last week; but, with one ex- 
ception, they have been excessively dry and prosy. . The Courier, how- 
ever, has furnished the following article on the subject ; which, though 
it does’ not enter into the minutie of the several discussions and re- 
ports, gives a masterly and interesting resumé of the proceedings of 
the wise men and the occurrences of the week. The strictures of the 
writer, mppear to be as just as they are well-expressed; and it is to be 
hoped that they will meet with the attention they deserve. ‘The de- 
Scriptive touches also are lively and graphic. 

** The weather was dreadfully unpropitious on Monday, Tuesday; and Thurs- 
day., Wednesday was fair, but gloomy ; and it was not till Friday and Saturday 
that Edinburgh and its environs were seen under the influence of a bright sun- 

ine. The report was general that M. Arago, the Secretary of the French 
Lnstitute, is writing a book on climate; and apprehensions were entertained of 
seeing ‘Scotland ‘recorded asthe land, not of fog and biting winds, but of deluges 
and storms, as this illustrious philosopher had seen her in no other aspect. How- 
ever; the last two days have redeemed her character. 

*Phe order of proceeding Was as follows. In the morning at ten, the Com- 
mittees of the Sections met in the College, and arranged the business of the day. 
The, members met in the College Library between ten and eleven; and at the 
latter hour proceeded to the separate apartments allotted to the different Sections, 
in.which papers were read and discussions maintained till three or four o’clock. 
Dinner was served at two; ordinaries at five p.m. About half. pust seven, the 
mewhbers repaired to the Assembly Rooms: these were gaily lighted up, and 
were filled with an ample audiences, of whom ladies formed a large proportion. 
The Savans appeared ona raised platform at the end of the room, and the Chair- 
man of cach Section reported its proceeding during the day. | After this routine 
‘was accomplished, a popular lecture was delivered by a member of the Associ- 
ation ; and the proceedings terminated about'eleven o'clock at night. 

“ About 1000 of the inhabitants of Edinburgh are said to have become mem- 
bers of the Association ; and about 300 members from abroad and from different 
parts of the country attended the meeting; so that it mustered fully 3300. Great 
excitement was caused by the presence of so many strangers, some of them:men 
of oR gromene! The variety of topics discussed, the going to and fro, the 
breal fasts, dinners, and evening assemblies, gave a great impulse to the public 
minil;' aiid, notwithstanding the North-east wind, the out urings of the clouds, 
and some: squeezing and‘ crowding, there was gayety, pose arias, ur, enjoyment, 
and essetitial satisfaction in all ranks during the week, and the termination was 


apy. i 2 
$* Looking at the proceedings more'gravely, there is room for some remarks. 


_ “The Secretary, in the opening seals d that the object of the Asso- 
; eg pwas not, Like that of the goldbeater, merely to diffuse knowledge over a 
‘wider surface ; but, ‘like that of the miner, to dig out new ore from the mines, 








Nevertheless, almost the whole proceedings consisted of communications of known 
truths, and the new ore actually added to the circulating mass weighed but little 
in the scales. This observation is not made with the view of depreciating the 
value of the communications ; but to gnprese a humble opinion that the bounda.. 
ries of science are enlarged chiefly by the master-spirits among mankind, who. 
labour from the internal inspirations of a powerful genius, and need’ neither the 
stimulus of an association to excite them to industry, nor its shouts of applause 
to reward them for their An iation is useful chiefly in stimulating 
the industry of less gifted men, and in spreading the knowledge of scientific dis. 
coverics. A short, the object which it successfully accomplishes és that of the 

oldbeater ; and the Secretary, as it appears to us, erred in stating its pretensions 
Pigher than its achicvements were likely to warrant. é 

**In Edinburgh, the physical accommodation was admirable. The conveni- 
ence afforded by the apartments of the Royal Institution on the Mound for giy- 
ing out tickets, by the Hall of the College Library for assembling, and_by the 
class-rooms around it for the business of the Sections, by the dinner-halls in 
the Hopetoun Rooms, and the Assembly Rooms in George Street for the even- 
ing meetings, was not surpassed, indeed scarcely equalled, at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. But the administration was defective. The reports of the Sections 
ought to have been collected every evening, and printed, ev with a note of the 
business of the Section, for next day, and a copy despatched by the post. office 
to every member of the Association ; which would have reached him at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and put him in possesion, in a useful form, of accurate 
information concerning the whole proceedings of the Association. In place of 
this, the Chairman of each Section read, to an audience of 800 or 1000 people 
of both sexes, in the Assembly Rooms, in the evenings, a dry, dull, and meagre 
report of its labours during the day ; which reports were uninteresting in them- 
belves, and were read in such a low tone as to be quite inaudible to three fourths 
of the company. The reading of them lasted an hour and a half or two hours, 
and were complete specimens of solemn trifling. Talking and general noise 
often drowned the voice of the readers altogether. Half a dozen of experienced 
clerks would have been of far more use in keeping the members informed of the 
precesnye than twenty philosophers. Monday and Saturday were bath lost ; 
Monday, in preparations of which no outward result was ever known ; Satur- 
day, in returning thanks and making complimentary speeches, which ought to 
have been all done in committee, and merely reported en masse to the general 
meeting for their approbation. 

‘‘ There was a good deal of private hospitality shown to the strangers ; but the 
Physicians, who gave a breakfast, alone ventured on any public entertainment. 

‘¢ There was too much of over- praising ; an error which it is nearly impossible 
to avoid. Vanity is so strong'a feeling even in philosophers, that they admi- 
nister to each other and accept doses of incense, sometimes bordering on the 
ridiculous. 

“The last meeting was honoured by the presence of Lord Brougham, who 
was rapturously received. His Lordship seconded the vote of thanks to M. 
Arago and the foreigners who had honoured the Association with their presence,. 
ina short but beautifully-conceived and finely-spoken speech,simple and dignified. 
He was enthusiastically cheered ; and in afew words explained the real value and 
utility of the Association. It was a combination to diffuse knowledge, to com- 
municate instruction, and to excite good-will among individuals, and, through 
them, among nations. It was calculated to carry home the conviction that the 
real interests of society could best be promoted by cooperation, and to lead men 
to unite in promoting each other’s enjoyments, instead of destroying each other’s 
prosperity by war. On his Lordship’s issuing into the crowded street, and 
being recognized, there was a universal shout and the greatest demonstration 
of popular favour. : Si “tick deat 

“ Professor Sedgwick is a most intellectual speaker ; enlivening his scientific 
statements with the most eloquent language and ready wit. The celebrated 
Professor Buckland delivered an interesting lecture on fossil remains. He is an 
agreeable and unaffected speaker, with a plain and unostentatious appearance. 
He was most amusing, and the audience was delighted and instructed. It is 
gratifying to find that all these distinguished strangers were delighted with Edin- 
burgh, with its philosophers, and the kind and hospitable reception they met. — 

‘The Chairman announced that the next meeting would be held in Dublin in 
August 1835. ‘ : Er j 

““On the whole, this meeting will be recollected with a pleasing interest in 
Edinburgh, but without the conviction of its ooo J done much to extend the 
boundaries of science, or even to raise the standard of general thinking or study. 
It has rendered science fashionable for a week: it must have dispelled some 
prejudices, and prepared the way for future good. The admission of the ladies 
to the evening meetings, was a wise and successful measure ; but some of the 
lecturers who addressed them underrated their intellectual capacities. They 
dilute] their philosophy with an infusion of feeble jokes, to render it palatable 
to their fair auditors. “This was a mistake. The brightest wit and the liveliest 





. fancy are not more interesting than sound philosophy rendered perspicuous by a 


master-spirit; and when a philosopher attempts wit, with which nature has 
not gifted him, in order to be facetious for a purpose, he only becomes puerile. 
and ridiculous. t 

“ No event in the recent history of Edinburgh has produced so much excite- 
ment among the middle classes as this meeting. The King’s visit in 1822 caused 
more stir, and drew greater numbers to the town for one-or two days ; but its in~ 
fluence was not felt to nearly the same extent among the middle classes. Many 
families had one or two strangers living with them: others met them in the 
breakfast and dinner parties given. | In all parties and companies, nothing else 
was talked of but the papers read or discussions which occurred in the Sections 
and evening meetings.’ 


We learn from the subjoined paragraph of the Glasgow Chronicle, 
that Lord Brougham was recognized in passing through Lanark. How 
does it happen that there wasno public reception of him, no dining and 
oratory at Glasgow? Surely he did not pass through the great capital 
of the West incog. ? 

Within these few weeks past, Lord Brougham and a number of other 
celebrated statesmen have passed through Lanark. When his ome 
here, he called at one of our bovkseller’s shops, and inquired for Tatts 
Magazine. The bookseller happened to have none of the number at the time, 
but presented a few of the Penny Magazines. His Lordship said, ‘ Oh, these 
are my own!’ and laid them aside, The bookseller was at first a little sur 
prised ; ‘but immediately inquired if he had the honour of being in the presence 
of the Lord Chancellor. His Lordship rejoined that he was, if he considered 1? 
an honour. His Lordship purchased # number of the Church of Scotlana 
Magazine, and some trifling articles, and left, the shop. A’ corisiderable number 
of people turned out to see the Chancellor; but there was no public KT 
stration. | Our Magistrates did not even present him’ with ‘the freedom of the 
burgh. Earl Grey is expected to visit this place, on his way to Hamilton 
Palace ;, but is likely to be more courteously received,” : 





IRELAND. 

A third letter from Mr. O’Connell’ to Lord Duncannon, has 
appeared, It carries forward the account against the Whigs to, the 
eighth charge out.of the threatened: total of twenty-one. — It is es 
pally occupied with’remarks on the bad feeling produced in Ireland by 
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the proclamations of “Lord Anglesey, and the promotion of rank Tory 
and Orange partisans instead of Liberals. We select a few passages 
from the latter division of the letter. 

“ There is Dr. Kyle, who was Provost of Dublin. Could any thing be more 
unfair, 1 will say more unjust, than for *the Whigs’ to select Kyle, a rank 


Kyle had been their superior, or even their equal in literature, it would dimi- 
nish perhaps the fault; but we need not discuss the matter, as every body 
admits the prodigious sere of each of the other two. Why, therefore, 
was Kyle preferred? Iask, why did Lord Anglesey and Lord Grey prefer 
Kyle? Is it to be accounted for thus—that in that hot-bed of Toryism, Trinity 


College, Sadlier and Sands were both decided though quite unobtrusive | 


Whigs, bringing to the support of their political character great talents, great 
information, a private life of the most unblemished stamp, and an amiability of 
manner which endeared them to men of all parties and politics; whilst Kyle 
was known to the public only as arank Tory? Beyond that I know nothing 
of him; yet was he preferred and made a bishop, and accordingly he gave his 
first vote against Reform, and the Ministry who supported that measure ; and I 
do believe, my Lord, you will admit that he has not since shown 7 dispo- 
sition to fayour the party to whom he owes his mitre. So much for your 
bishop.” 3 r 

The choice of Lords Lieutenant of Counties isthe next topic of 
animadversion. 

« ] will first take Lord Fitzgerald, for Clare. H 
bad, having many amiable and redeeming qualities. But he wasa thorough 
Tory—a decided opponent of ‘ the Whigs’ and of their supporters. Yet he 
got from the Whigs all the election influence which the nomination of all the 
magistrates and deputy-lieutenants of the county could confer. They made 
this man, their enemy, Lord-Lieutenant of Clare ; they passed over Major Macna- 
mara, the Representative of the county, a Whig, and a man disposed to give the 
Ministry all his support. I next take Lord Wicklow, the worthy Peer who 
has been distinguished as the political Narcissus of the Lords—Lord Wicklow, 
their decided, their malignant enemy, the decided opponent of Popular rights 
and of Reform in all its branches. In the county of Wicklow it was emphatically 
necessary to place the magistracy in hands in which the people, and especially 
the persecuted and oft-insulted Catholic people of that county, could confide. 
‘ The Whigs’ preferred to nominate Lord Wicklow, who has accordingly treated 
them with nearly all the political gratitude they have thus so richly merited. 
The next selection I point out is still, beyond any comparison, worse : it is that 
of Lord Lorton for the county of Roscommon. I need not telt your Lordship 
the history of Lord Lorton. I must tell you that he has been the undeviating, 
the active, the virulent enemy of the civil and religious liberties of the Catholic 
people of Ireland; that he has been and is the leading Conservatist of this 
country—that he is the concentrated essence of Orange-Toryism. Known in 
early life only by his trial and ac uittal, he has neither talent nor information, 
nor any one mental or moral quality to entitle him to distinction. His religious 
enthusiasm gavours to the public of unmixed fanaticism, if not of actual insanity 
—I mean as it exhibits itself in his public conduct. I believe you will admit 
that Lord Grey’s Government never had a more unqualified enemy. Yet you 
know, my Lord, that such was the man on whom the Whigs bestowed the dignity 
of Lord-Lieutenant of the populous and extensive county of Roscommon, 
acounty in’ whieh the Catholic population is so enormously the majority ! 
But this is not all. In that county there wasa Whig Member of Parliament, 
Arthur French, whose father and he himself had voted with the Whigs during 
the greatest part of a century of exclusion and almost proscription, at the head 
of an ancient family and splendid fortune, the hereditary representatives of that 
county. . Why was he excluded? Alas! the answer could easily be given by 
Lord Anglesey, Stanley, and the Whigs. Arthur French was rejected because 
he was a consistent Whig, and steady friend of the Irish people; and Lord 
Lorton was selected by the Whigs precisely because he ought not to be selected 
by them.” 

The selection of Sheriffs and Magistrates Mr. O’Connell considers 
as injudicious as that of Lords Lieutenant. 

“Task you, my Lord, to look at the list of Sheriffs for the three last years— 
was there ever yet so complete a catalogue of Orange-Toryism? With here 
and there a friend to the people, as if got in by chance, perhaps you ey! find 
eight out of the ninety-six; though scarcely so many, and the number of Liberals 
diminishing each year, so that in the present year it would be difficult to find 
any. Shall we, my Lord, in the next year be better treated? I could point 
out many instances of flagrant injustice as well as of undue partiality in these 
selections, I will only select one. The general rule, when laid down with any 
fairness, was to take the person on the Grand Jury who had most frequently 
served in that capacity without having been Sheriff. Well, I know a county in 
which there was one gentleman who had served on two, or perhaps as many as 
four Grand Juries; another who had served on more than sixty; the one an 
active and useful Magistrate for more than thirty years; the other, if a Magis- 
trate, only for three or four; the elder Magistrate having the larger estate, and 
‘by a good deal the more wealthier of the two; the latter a strong’ Whig; the 
other inclined to Toryism. Which was appointed Sheriff? I need not answer. 
But let this specimen suffice to show how the preferences of ‘ the Whigs’ ex- 
hibit themselves in this as in other offices. : ° ° . 
need not tell you the state of the politics of those selected for the Irish Magis- 
tracy. [ need not tell you by what an overwhelming majority the Orange- Tories 
fill the magisterial bench, whilst the Liberals are seen as the rari nantes of 
the Ascendancy deluge. You know how much the magistracy wants reforma- 
tion—you know how universally the fault lies with the Whigs for the present 
selection. They had the complete new casting of the magisterial bench. I ask 
you, my Lord, in what it is impréved? I do not like to dwell on this subject, 
lest my natural indignation and abhorrence of what I deem wrong may involve 
my publisher with your Tory Attorney-General ; but I ask you my Lord, in 
what is the Magistracy improved? You recollect how the Irish Magistracy were 
denounced in Parliament by the Whigs whilst out of office. hat remedy 
has been applied since they came into office? ‘None, save making them worse. 

ve were, indeed, told that clerical justices were no longer wanting, and that 
‘the rule of excluding clergymen of all persuasions would be universally acted 
upon ; but there never was a public declaration more flagrantly violated. Not 
only Protestant rectors and vicars, but even curates in the Establishment, are 
still justices of the peace in great numbers ; -but no both: fy of any other per- 
suasion is in commission. Fhe only proper course would be to exclude all, and 

Thave heard it said, Ihope truly, that in the county of Carlow, where you are 
Lord-Lieutenant,—for Tadmit there are some good ones—you undeviatingl 
Tefuse to recommend any clergyman of any religion to be made a magistrate. If 

that be so, it only confirms my objection, and gives the people the right to 

insist that the commission of the peace shall be purged from all clerical members 
without distinction. I do assure you, my Lord, I know more acts of insolent 
domination exercised over the people by clerical magistrates than by any of all 
other classes. I could point out more thin one district where a truculent tyranny 
‘exercised by a prejudiced and mercenary parson, aided by one or two insolent 
and stupid laymen. This should be reformed altogether. Indeed, the fears of 
tland expected the reform of the Magistracy from the Whigs; who, however, 

ve only aggravated every mischief, and have given to the country a Magis- 
‘acy more thoroughly anti-popular and Orange- Tory than it ever was before. Is 


He certainly*is the best of the 


| a sweeping charge of the grossest partiality against the Whigs in select 
Tory, to make him a bishop, and to pass over Dr. Sadlier and Dr. Sands. If | 


*sion much confusion. 








this wise? is it just? is it conciliatory? Can you expect the sup; ort of the 
people whilst it continues ?” 

The Police appointments Mr. O'Connell asserts to have been in th 
proportion of twenty Tories to one Liberal. The letter concludes wit 































































































ing their irreconcilable foes for promotion to nearly all the offices 
their disposal, and a declaration of the necessity of a change of system! 

‘“* Tt is time, my Lord, to commence a new system. It is time to desist fror 
courting that vile party, which suggests in terms too plain to be misunderstood 
the extermination of the Catholic ‘people of Ireland, Dyed as their hands a) 
in blood, they would not scruple to shed oceans of human gore if thereby th 
could reassume the power to insult, to peculate, und to plunder. With th 
party there must, my Lord, be no compromise. They must’ be deprived o 
every hope of favour or countenance from the authorities. They must be left t 
that insignificance which, in a free and well-governed state, would be sure t 
accompany bad intentions and motives, unsustained by talent or information, I 
truth, the Orange faction is one devoid of taste, or-talent, or useful knowledge 
It is full of truculent bigotiy and interested attachment to despotism, Its pre 
sent speculation is to be able to sell itself to the British Government, in order 
supply State Janissaries, who should is the Repeal of the Union. Buti 
this speculation they will be disappointed—disappointed by the .cool and con 
siderate conduct of the Repealers on the one hand; and by the im ossibility o 
any reliance being placed on them by a rational Ministry on the other.” 


A meeting of the Irish Conservative Society was held in Dublin o} 
Tuesday. Mr. Boyton harangued at great length on the persecutio 
of the Protestants; but little business was done. Complaints werd 
made of the amount of subscriptions in arrear, _ ' 

That most extraordinary personage, the Reverend Marcus Beresford 
has addressed a letter tothe Orangemen of the county of Cavan, stating 
it-‘to be the intention of their steadfast and warmest friends to cail o 
the High Sheriff to convene a meeting of the Protestants of this coun 
on anearly day. Itisexpected (continues the Reverend Marcus), that 
from 20,000 to 30,000 loyal men will then be assembled in Cavan ;. and 
we purpose taking such steps for the preseryation of our property, reli 
gion, and lives, as may then seem best. The Government. of this 
country is not friendly to Protestants; and we may be assured we wil 
be watched, and our meeting, if. possible, dispersed. There will bel 
horse, foot, and police assembled in Cavan; and if we in any way 
transgress the law, we shall be put down. Do not in any way trans 
gress the law; it may be cruel, but you must submit. Come every 
man amongst you to this meeting that is of age to think for himself ; 
leave nothing but women and children at home. Let us show the 
Government, that we have in this county a body of 40,000 men, as| 
brave as ever walked on grass, determined to uphold the Protestant 
religion as long as a drop of blood is in their veins. Let neither shot 
nor music be heard, nor colour seen, on the day of our great meeting.” 

The Member for Oldham arrived yesterday at Kingstown, by the 
Holyhead packet. He was received on his landing. by General Si 
George Cockburn, Mr. Finn, M.P., and several other personal friends. 
After stopping for a short time at the residence of Mr. Finn, ‘Mr. 
Cobbett set out for Shanganagh, the magnificent seat of General Cock- 
burn, near Bray: there he will remain until Thursday next, when he 
will make his public entry into Dublin. ‘The committee are’ making 
arrangements to render it as effective as’ possible, and to mark, by his 
reception, the gratitude of the Irish people for his honest and @isin- 
terested advocacy of their claims.— Dublin Register of Tuesday. 

It is, we are given to understand, now almost beyond a doubt, tliat 
Mr. Sergeant Perrin is to be the new Attorney- General, and that Mr. 
Blackburne will accept the judicial vacancy in the King’s Bench.— 
Stewart's Dublin Dispatch. 

Dr. Bisset, Bishop of Raphoe, died on the 5th instant, at his family 
seat in Aberdeenshire. The Bishop of Derry, Dr. Ponsonby, succeeds 
to the patronage of the see of Raphoe with the ecclesiastical superin- 
tendance. The temporalities of the see go to the Ecclesiastical Fund. 
The Bishop of Derry has the option of possessing the see-house, 
Raphoe Castle, of which it is expected he will’ avail himself, the 
Derry palace being far inferior to Raphoe Castle. 

Yesterday week, there was a very numerous meeting at Cartick-on- 
Suir, to take measttres for establishing a branch of the National Bank 
in that town. Mr. John Ponsonby, son of Lord Duncannon, presided, 
and many gentlemen of property and influence in the county of Water- 
ford took part in the proceedings of the meeting. - 

We would suggest that the Roman Catholic Clergy should appoint 
some intelligent persons in their respective parishes, who know their 
localities, and see that each census-taker has done his duty, otherwise 
there will be a discrepancy in their returns which will hereafter o¢ca- 
Parsons are working heaven and earth to ‘swell 
the numbers of their followers; and we know of instances where they 
are even lending their congregations to each other, in order that they 
may be able to prove, if necessary, that so many persons attended at 
church on such a day: to wit, in Maryborough, on Sunday week, the 
congregation numbered upwards of 1800, though it is well known that 
the Protestant population of that parish does not amount to one-half 
of this number.— Carlow Morning Post. 

On Friday night last week as Mr. James Scarlett, member of the 
Common Council of ‘Dublin, was coming home from Sir R. Baker's, 
where he had been dining, he was met, between the hours of eleven 
and twelve o’clock, near the demesne of Sir Coghill Coghill, Bart. by 
a soldier, named Alexander M’Crea, of the Thirty-fifth Regiment of 
Foot, who drawing his bayonet, and presenting it to the breast of the 
homeward-bound pedestrian, demanded, in very peremptory terms, his 
money or his life. Mr. Scarlett, who had a bundle of the books be- 
longing to the Corporation under his arm, immediately dropped them, 
and declared that he had no cash about him at the time. The military 
footpad, .after ascertaining that the relinquished bundle ‘contained 
nothing of valze, proceeded to search the pockets of his victim, in 
Which he discovered nothing but a pair of spectacles. He next 
attempted to take off his hat, suspecting that of consequence might be 
discovered in it; and while his attention was momentarily taken off 
from the direction of the bayonet, Mr. Scarlett struck him a violent 
blow on the chest, by which the soldier was thrown backward on one 
knee ; and when he recovered himself from bis declining position, he 
considered it better to give leg-bail for the rest of the adventure. The 
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entire transaction occurred near the Police-station of Drumcondra; 
mnie “Mr. Scarlett immediately gavé a Teport of the matter. The 
Oldier was secured; and was fully ‘identified, on Saturday, by Mr. 
carlett, at the Henry Street Police-office, where he was brought up 
‘or examination, and committed for trial.— Dublin Freeman’s Journal. 
- On Wednesday week, as Mr. T. Ryan, a Roman Catholic ay 
“trate of Limerick county, was returning home in his gig from the fair 
“of Hospital, he was met by four armed men disguised ; one of whom 
seized the reins, and, calling out to Mr. Ryan to make his will, pre- 
sented a pistol, which he fired. This shot did not take effect. The 
aged gentleman, however, was not permitted to escape ; another of the 
party took deliberate aim, and lodged a ball in the side of his unhappy 
| victim. The assassins then, supposing that they had effected their 
urpose, allowed the servant to drive on; and Mr. Ryan reached his 
home ina most languid state, having bled profusely on the way. 
‘ Medical aid was immediately procured, but we understand that there is 
‘no hopes of his recovery. This is the second attack that has been made 
‘on this gentleman ; the former one being at the close of the Jast election 
“for this county, in which Mr. Ryan took an unpopular part. The 
cause assigned for the present attack is, that he was taking proceedings 
to eject a number of his tenantry. Mr, Ryan is an extensive land- 
holder.—Limerich Star. 
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Piscelaneoug. 


Parliament was further prore~ued on Wednesday, to the 4th of 
November. 

It is rumoured that Mr. Charles Grant is to be raised to the 
Peerage, by the title.of Baron Glenelg; and that his nomination to 
the’ Governor-Generalship of India will be concurrent with that ele- 
vation. 

The India Jury Act, introduced by Mr. Grant, declared natives of 
India eligible as justices of the peace in that country. This wise and 
liberal policy has been followed up at Bombay by Lord Clare, by the 
actual admission of a number of influential native gentlemen, Parsees 
and Mahomedans, into the commission of the peace. The natives 
of Bombay have transmitted an address of thanks to Mr. Grant for his 
exertions on their behalf, 

Mr. Arthur Eden, brother-in-law of Lord Brougham and Mr. 
Poulett Thomson, has been appointed to the situation of Assistant- 
Controller of the new Exchequer. This gentlemen has, we believe, 
had an experience of eight-and-twenty years’ clerkship in the Teller’s- 
office of that department.—Morning Chronicle. 

Lord Brougham has appointed Mr. Charles Phillips to an office 
created by one of the law bills of last year, to which there is a salary of 
25001. a year attached. Besides the enjoyment of this income, Mr. 
_ Phillips will have liberty to practise at the bar.—Belfast Northern 
Whig. [What office can this be ?] 

Sir John Leach, Master of the Rolls, died in Edinburgh on Sunday 
las:. He had been suffering for some time from a severe attack of 
*erysipelas, but his death was rather sudden. 

'. Mr. Blackwood, the well-known publisher of the Magazine, died at 

. Edinburgh on Tuesday last, after a long and severe illness. 

... The Honourable Lieutenant E. Plunkett has been-appointed to the 

_ Castor frigate, in the room of Lieutenant M’Cleverty, who was: sen- 

.tenced by the Court-martial at Plymouth, last week, to be dismissed 
the service for not keeping a proper look-out when the Cameleon cutter 
‘was run down. 

It has been suggested, that an incontestible proof of the cordiality, 
_orof the Wantiof it, existing between the Lord Chancellor and the 
late Premier, will be furnished by the former becoming a visiter or not 
_at Howick, on his return from the: North.— Herald. 

. , Instructions have been given to offer for‘sale the remaining standing 
_ part of the Royal Lodge in Windsor Great Park, the once favourite 
Tetreat of his late Majesty George the Fourth.—Post. 

The Literary Fund-has received an announcement that his Majesty, 
in consequence, of the many charities to which he subscribes, cannot 
= so large a sum as two hundred guineas a year in aid of its means ; 

_-but; aware of the great merit of the institution, a subscription to half 
-that amount will be armually forwarded by command. We trust that 
othe loss thus sustained will not be felt, but that the exertions of lite- 
. mary men and the friends of literature will be increased in proportion.— 

‘ost. 

. .. For some days past, any frequenter of the reading-room at the British 

. Museum might have enjoyed the opportunity of seeing Thomas 

. Moore; who has been there day after day'diligently occupied in tran- 
scribing and collecting materials and hints for his long-expected History 
of Ireland. . Numbers, aware of the fact that he was thus and there 

engaged, have availed themselves of this opportunity of seeing the first 
living poet of his country.— Globe. 


.., A new coinage of half sovereigns has been issued; they look much 
smaller than the late issues, but are thicker, and of course of the same 
vweight. At first sight they have been taken for seyen-shilling pieces. 
The Newspaper Postage Act\comes into operation on the 10th of 
» October. | From that day, Foreign newspapers coming from countries 
where’ British journals circulate free of postage, will be allowed 
free admission to all parts of the British Islands and Colonies. In 
~ the cass of papers coming from. countries where any postage is levied 
son English journals, a sum. of twopence will be required for the 
+ transmission of such papers throughout the British Islands and Colo- 
¢mies... Euglish papers destined for. countries where they shall. be 
. allowed free:circulation, shall be transmitted from England free of all 
postage; but when forwarded to any country where postage is levied 
“mpon.them, then they: shall pay in England, previously to being 
| forwarded,,the sum of 2d.,each paper. It is probable, that English 
are will, be admitted free into France and Belgium at least; and 
yan that case we. shall receive, in London, French and Belgian papers, 
«for the price they. cost to subscribers in the countries from whence they 
*wome,— Courier, 
j) 'By a blunder of some of the clerks in’making up the return of Poor- 
erate disbursements for the last year, the item of the expenses of liti- 
«gation, removals, &c. was omitted, and that this omission gave an 
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apparent decrease. The following is acorrect statement of the amount 
of money expended on the Relief of the Poor in” England and” Wales 
during the last two years for which the returns have been thade!up, 





Up to the 25th of March 1831-2........... ..esccescees £6,798,888 
bee as és BOP Oars obeectdescccespacies 7,045,212 
Increase of 1892-3........4......00 £246,524 


During the late run on Sit William Forbes’s bank, a man wlio had 
some money in the house, ran as fast as he could there, produced his 
voucher, and demanded his money. The clerk asked him if he would 
take bullion or paper? He chose the last; which was paid him in the 
notes of Sir William’s house. . As soon as he.had_ put the notes safely 
in his pocket, he grinned in the clerk’s face, and said, “* Now, d—n you 
you may break as soon as you like.” [This booby was not born te 
the fur side of the Tweed, we will-venture to aftirm. } 

A set of vagabonds are perambulating the country, selling this year’s 
almanacs as those of the next, the 4 having been taken out of the title. 
page by some chemical process, and a 5 neatly inserted in its stead. 


Prince Puckler Muskau left Paris a week ago, to answer the chal- 
lenge of a Prussian officer, who, erroneously, deemed himself insulted 
in one of the Prince’s literary productions. “The encounter has taken 
place on the Prussian frontier. The combatants fired at the same 


‘time: the Colonel has received a shot in the neck, which would haye 


proved fatal if it had-struck a line less on theside. The wounded man 
declared himself satisfied, and subscribed a declaration to that effect 
required by the Prince. These worthies travelled about a hun. 
dred and fifty miles for the sake ofa shot at each other; and the best of 
the joke is, that Puckler had not the slightest intention of caricaturing 
the Prussian (having stumbled upon his name fictitiously), and never 
saw him till the day of the duel. 

Mademoiselle Duchesnois, the celebrated tragic actress of the Paris 
theatres, finds her means now reduced to the small pension allowed her 
by the Theatre Francais. A pension had been'granted to her by Na- 
poleon, which was regularly paid by the Bourbons, but it has been stopped 
since the Revolution of July. Mademoiselle Duchesnois has. retired 
for some time from the stage, on account of bad health, and has been 
labouring under a long and painful illness.—.Journal des Débats. 

A brother of M. Thiers was appointed to a Government situation 
in the neighbourhood of Montargis, but was soon afterwards deprived 
of it, from his inability to discharge the duties. He then came to 
Paris, where he had formerly lived very respectably by bis trade of 
house-painter. His disgrace, however, did not cure him of his ambition; 
upon his return to Paris, he presented himself at the hotel of the 
Minister of the Interior, and asked to speak to his brother M. Thiers. 
When the Minister was informed who the applicant was, he requested 
the seryant to say that he was not at home. The brother of M. Thiers 
seeing that nothing was to be obtained from brother Augustus, deter- 
mined to return to his former calling. He is now engaged in a dispute 
with the Commissary of Police of the quarter in which he lives, who 
has no objection to allow him to put up his sign—‘ Thiers, house- 
painter,” but he will not allow him to add, ‘and brother of the 
Minister of the Interior,” which he insists upon doing.— Ze Bon Sens. 

A duel took place on Wednesday last week in Paris, which was 
attended by singular circumstances. One of the combatants having had 
the first fire, placed himself in an attitude to receive that of his adver- 
sary; who took along and deliberate aim. The ball passed through 
his skull, and he died instantly.. A .few-seconds. afterwards, his ad- 
versary also fell and expired; for he had received a ball which traversed 
his lungs: he nevertheless retained sufficient strength to exccute the 
deadly purpose of his deliberate aim. The combatants went iuto the 
field to avenge a doubie and reciprocal adultery. 

We learn from Calais, that on Thursday last the port and pier were 
crowded to witness the departure of @ vessel for St. Petersburg, with 
fifteen machines for weaving net-lace, and asmany English weavers, 
with their families. It appears that a French merchant is about to in- 
troduce the manufacture ‘of this article into Russia, where English 
cotton suited for its fabrication has just been decreed to be admitted 
without the payment of any import duty.— G'alignani’s Messenger. 

A large portion of the cliff at Boulogne-sur- Mer fell down on Wed- 
nesday week, and killed a yonung boy named Grieve, the son of an 
English gentleman, who was walking with his governess on the beach. 
Mr. Grieve had arrived from Dover’ that morning to visit his family, 
who are residing at Boulogne. 





The assembling of a great number of students in Turin being con- 
sidered dangerous, the Minister of Public Instruction of Sardinia has 
issued a decree, declaring that the lectureson theology, law, and physic, 
shall be delivered.in different. provincial towns, and that the Univer- 
sity of Turin shall.be closed for the year 1835. [A precious Govern- 
ment this of Turin, to be afraid of a pareel of boys! ] 

The Italian journals begin to complain that the consumption of beer 
is daily increasing in the wine countries. At, Padua, there are three 
breweries fully employed: not only the men, but the women, appeat 
to be yery fond of this, beverage ; which is dearer than wine, These 
journuls say that this manner of using barley deseryes serious conside- 
ration, 

The Hamburg correspondent.announces, that on the 29th ult. Riga 
was enveloped on all sides in flames, which simultaneously burst forth 
in five surrounding forests. ‘Fortunately; however, rain came down 10 
torrents, by which the fire was extinguished, 

On the 21st of Aligust, at Cascaes, near Lisbon, a duel was fought 
between Lieutenants Frazer und Jeffrey, of Colonel Shaw’s battalion. 
Jeffrey’s ball entered Frazer’s forehead, and of course killed him on 
the spot. The survivor is,a mere boy, not above eighteen years old. 


THE ARMY. 


War-Orricr, Sept. 19.—24th Regt. of Foot-—J. J. Wood, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
urchase, vice, Hunter, deceased. 46th Foot—E. A. Tennysonn; Gent, to be Ensis® 
y purchase, vice Ponsonby, who retires. 60th Foot—~See. Lieut. Hon, H, L. Powys 

to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Jessop, who retives; W. Butler, Geut. to be See. 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Powys. 65.h Foot—Major HM. Senior to*be Lieut.-Col. by p'™ 


chase, vice Wilson, who retires Capt. S. Walker to be Major, by purchase, vice eoarh 





Lieut, A. F. W, Wyatt to be Capt. by purchase, vice Walker; Ensign, J, A. Droug 
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to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wyatt; W. Butler, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice [Drought. 96th Foot—Major A. Cairneross to. be Lieut~Col. by prtchase, vice 
White, who retites ; Capt. C. B, Cumberiand to be Major, by purchase, yicg Cairncross ; 
Lieut. R. Mackenzie to, be Capt. by purchase, vice Cumberland; Ensign “G. Anderson 
to be.Lieut. by purchase, vice Mackenzie; B. White, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Anderson. 











Paris.—The correspondent who desires a copy of the Spectator to be sent week'y to a 
certain address in Paris, through the aly) post, will please to observe that the 
new law, under which this may be done, does not come into operation till the 10th 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nigar. 

A telegraphic despatch from Bayonne, dated the 16th instant; was 
received in Paris on Thursday. It mentions’briefly that the Carlists 
had been repulsed, in an attack on Tolosa. This news is of some 
importance, as it gives a contrddiction to the reports of the utter disso- 
lution of the insurgent army. Tolosa is a strong place, and it is not 
to be supposed that a band of fugitives would dare to attack it. 

The Ministerial journals in Paris are very much disconcerted at 
the adoption of the Petition of Rights by the Spanish Procuradores, 
and the prospect of the report of the Finance Committee being 
adopted by that body. : 





-——— 








The French Minister of Commerce, M. ‘Duchatel, is ,at length 
acting on a more liberal system. In spite’ of the clamours of the iron- 
masters and founders, he last week made some very important conces- 
sions to private individuals for the introduction of manufactured iron 
for publie purposes, and there is every probability of his extending the 
facility. He says, ‘I will encourage French industry, but I will not 
have works of public utility stopped because there is not in France 
sufficient enterprise to produce what is’ essential for public improve- 
ment.” M. Duchatel is also favourable to a reduction of the import- 
duty on British coals ; but here he has a formidable enemy in the King, 
who, to conciliate the Belgians, wishes to reduce the duty on Belgian 
coals, and continue the duty on English coals at its present high rate. 





[FROM A PARIS CORRESPONDENT. ] 

** Louis Philip was never so unpopular as he is now ; and unless there 
be a change soon on his part, you may expect a very serious one on the 
part of the people. You are not, however, to expect any commotion, 
such as the affair got up by the Police on the 13th of April, or the 
explosion at Lyons. The blow will be almost a silent one in the first 
instance, but it will be fatal to the enemies of constitutional freedom. 
In every part of France a determined call for Parliamentary Reform 
is organizing. Should Louis Philip, like the Duke of Wellington, 
refuse to listen to and comply with this reasonable summons, be assured 
that every Department will.conyoke its National Guards and leave to 
them the choice of Deputies to a sort of National Convention. This is 
the plan ; it is no secret, and every thing seems to promise at present 
that the King will be wise, and prevent by timely concession the neces- 
sity of adopting it. All that the French as a people (I do not speak 
of the few who call themselves Republicans) want, is an extension of 
the elective franchise, without which the Revolution of July is without 
fruit.” 


> 





It is stated in the Globe, that the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Launcelot 
Shadwell, will probably be appointed Master of the Rolls, in the room 
of Sir John Leach ; and that Sir William Horne will succeed to the 
Vice-Chancellorship. We shall not believe that these appointments 
are made till we see them gazetted. Sir Launcelot Shadwell is a Tory; 
and Sir William Horne a Trimmer. The legal reputation of neither 
is first-rate; so there is no excuse for their promotion on that score. 
Did Ministers ever hear the name of Mr. Bickerstetli mentioned among 
the best lawyers, as well‘as most Liberal men, who have ever practised 
in Chancery ? 





We refer to our advertising columns for a notice of a subscription 
which has been opened for the relief of a few exiled Spaniards, de- 
tained in this country by the want of money to discharge a few debts 
of smallamount. Their case will be found so concisely and touchingly 
stated by the benevolent proposer of the subscription, that any addi- 
tional remarks from us are superfluous. 


Mr. Cobbett made his public entry into Dublin on Thursday, about 
noon. Two o’clock was the hour appointed. Whatever might have 
been the cause, it is a fact that the procession which accompanied Mr. 
Cobbett was a very sorry exhibition, having neither respectability of 
appearance, nor even numerical display, such as might be expected. 
If the ceremony had taken place on Sunday last, I have no doubt that 
there would have been an immense attendance; but the exhibition to- 
day was a total failure. Mr. Cobbett entered the town in the carriage 
of Sir George Cockburn, accompanied by that gallant General and Mr. 
Finn, M.P. for the county of Kilkenny. 

As soon as the procession—which displayed neither flags nor ribbons 
of any kind, and was conducted in an orderly manner—had reached 
Dodd’s auction-mart, the address prepared for the occasion was read by 
Mr. M‘Neven. Mr. Cobbett’s answer was a fair, temperate, and 
sensible advertence to the condition of Ireland. He expressed his con- 
vietion that the present Ministry were honestly disposed towards Ire- 
land,—to redress her grievances and remove just causes of complaint. 
The English people, who, after all, eventually decided every great 
question, were, he observed, great lovers of abstract justice; they en- 
tertained kindly feelings towards Trishmen ; and he, who knew them 
well and had some influence amongst them, was convinecd that they 
never would consent that a system of injustice should continue to pre- 
vail regarding this country. 

Mr. Cobbett’s reception was enthusiastic amongst the crowd. After 
reading his answer, he proceeded to address the people assembled in the 
street, telling them to support their Representatives by petition. 
Neither in the answer, nor the short speech of Mr. Cobbett subse- 
quently, was there a word of allusion to the repeal of the Union. 

I have heard that Mr. Cobbett intends shortly to proceed to Derri- 
nane Abbey, on the invitation of Mr.°O’Connell, who kills a brace of 


















hares daily on the mountains overlooking his romantic dwelling. —Cor- 
respondent of the Globe, 


The Theatrical commanders are mustering their forces prepafatory 
to the commencement of the winter campaign. The “ dashing white 
Sergeant,” Vesrris, takes the field with her light troops, under the 
same leaders as last season; and undraws the folds of her Olympic 
Pavilion on Monday the 29th. Yares opens the trenches of the 
Adelphi on the same day. He has enlarged his camp considerably ; and 
we hope he has also provided better for the reception of the numerous 
besiegers that fill the parallels before the curtain, His staff consists of 
the same veterans who have gained such repeated victories over the 
legion of Blue Devils. His stage sappers and miners have been actively 
employed, under skilful engineers, in preparing surprises of such a 
nature, that it is confidently expected that the assailants, however strong 
their forces, will never get beyond the horn-work of the orchestra. The 
combined armies of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, under Manager 
Bunn, have been marshalled byhis Lieutenants, BARTLEY and Coorer. 
The Drury Lane forces will first take up their position, and disclose 
their line of battle on Saturday the 27th. Nothing is as yet known of 
the plan of the campaign, all the operations being kept secret; but the 
corps of tragedians is evidently not destined for very active service, 
since VANDENHofFrF is named as their leader, vice MacrEapy. GLossop 
has resumed the command of the Victoria troops, retaining Asnort and 
Eton as his aides-de-camp; and opens on the 29th, with an accession 
of foree.’ He has revived the successful manceuvre of a former season 
—the glass curtain; which, while it conceals the operations on the stage, 
reflects the slightest movement of the opposite forces. 








The Evening papers contain the result of yesterday’s racing at Don- 
caster, which we subjoin. 
Tae Friiny Stages of 20 sovereigns each, and 20 added ; 8st. 4lb. eacu. 


Leger Course. 
1 Subscribers. 


Mr. Mostyn’s Birdlime .........+.0006 6508 Ts «panes irre ee | 
Mr, W. Richardson's Lady le Gros. ....,.cees.eeee et eeeses coos 
Babe SUMVIIE 8 SCUMIME is 55 0050? 6p boses copes ceesccatevtoneet lee 3 


Mr. Vansittart’s Slight filly .......... Prswemscs ents Me bt5, 008% 
Tue Crarence Hanpicapr of 15 sovereigns each, 5 forfeit, and 60 added. Two miles, 
6 Subscribers, 


Mr. W, Crompton’s Mayflower............ wOd sed ovdren be < cabs cel 
Mr. Ridsdale’s Marcellina....... en Ode remee es dows ber por aentones 
Mr. Houldsworth’ s Dariss,.».. «o..000500 oes ddss acces tecnsnsee nce 3 
Mr. Fox’s Mrs. Oakley..........+++ Pe Or eb cnr cmeaeeeebnsteces . 
Duke of Cleveland’s Amurath ......-....ceceeccccceeee Fecnet 5 


Tue Scarvoroven Stakes of 30 sovereigns each, 10 forfeit ; for three years old colts, 


8st. 6Ib., fillies, 8st. 3b. One mile. 20 Subscribers. 
Sir J. Boswell’s General Chassé@. .........0c cc eceeeseeeeceeeess l 
Mr. Heseltine’s Warlaby Baylock......... pedesvedsiseovesesss @ 
Duke of Leeds’s Valparaiso ,.....,.. Cevevse deer isoerees estes 8 
Paes MEA E ONE D DOINGS os, 6,08 s,40 aches odiciee €9. 09s, ca pibeshBaaa se ¢ ka 4 
Sweepstakes of 25 sovereigns each ; for four years old, &c. Four miles, 3 Subs. 
Mr Houldsworth’s David........... walked over, 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excdanor, Fatnay AFTERNOON. 

The Money Market has been firmer this week than for some time; and the 
price of Cousols for Account has been as high as 907. Exchequer Bills have 
also improved ; they are 41 42 premium. Money has become more abundant ; 
and in the early part of the weck was not in any demand: to-day, however, it 
is rather scarcer. 

The proceedings of the Bank proprietors yesterday, at their half-yearly 
meeting, were not distinguished by any extraordinary circumstance; woless a 
spirit of animosity against a rival establishment, the London and Westminster 
Bank, can be considered a novelty. In the fecling evinced towards the new 
establishment, we rather believe that the proprietors only displayed the true 
spirit of monopolists. 

The transactiors of the Foreign Market have been chiefly confined to Spanish 
and Dortuguese Bonds. The purchases of Cortes Bonds have been very con- 
siderable ; and the price on Wednesday was as high as 55, the highest point this 
Stock has reached since 1823. The operations alluded to have been principally 
undertaken in anticipation of the report of the Finance Committee appointed by 
the Cortes, and which had determined to recommend the total recognition of 
the Cortes Bonds, and the repudiation of the debts contracted by Ferpinanp 
from 1823 to the period of his death. The propriety and justice of this latter 
proceeding is of course very much discussed ; and, as is usual in all these cases, 
the sympathy is entirely with the rich—the holders of these Securities ; and not 
a little ingenuity has been used in depicting the hardships to which this measure 
will reduce them. But it should be remembered, that these loans are tainted 
in their very outset ; one portion of them, the Royal Spanish, or Guzenann’s 
Loan, was in fact illegally contracted, during the existence of the Constitutional 
Government, on the sole personal. responsibility of Ferpinanp ; and its pro- 
ceeds were employed in the equipment of the Ariny of the Faith, the existence 
of which was made the pretext for the invasion of Spain by the French forces in 
1823. The others, the 3 per Cent. Loans, which have arisen out of the overthrow 
of the Constitutional Government of Spain, by foreign force, have been the sole 
personal acts of Fernpinann; and the holders of these vitiated Securities cannot 
expect, even if recognized at all, that their claims cat be admitted at any thing 
like their full nominal value. 

From the very great difficulty that has recently been experienced by the spe- 
culators in carrying over their accounts on the settling-day, it was anticipated 
that the arrangement of the Account for the 16th instant would have been 
attended with the usual pressure for money ; but the quantity of Spanish Stock 
taken was much greater than ordinary; and at one time during the day the 
jobbers had great difficulty in meeting the demand for immediate delivery. The 
high prices of the last few days have induced several sales, and the market is 
now again completely glutted with Stock. 

The Portuguese Bouds have been operated upon by the various reports which 
have been current.as to. the health of Don Prpxo; rising with every report of 
his convalescence, and falling at every whisper of a relapse... The price has been 
as high as $23, and since at 80; closing this afternoon at 802 814. 

Some considerable purchases have occurred in Columbian Bonds, in anticipa- 
tion of the recognition of the South American Republics by the Spanish Cortes. 
The price has been at 324; but has since declined, and is now 81432. With 
the exception of an improvement in Brazilian Bonds, the tratisactions in the 
other Foreign Stocks do not present any thing worthy of remark. 

’ Sarvunpay, Twe.ve o'cLock, 

Spanish Stock is rather lower this morning: a disposition to realize seems 
general among the speculators ; the price has therefore declined, and is at pre - 
sent 535 3. ‘The Continental Stocks are generally at yesterday's prices. Co- 
lumbian Bonds are still in demand at $24 to 53, 

Sarunpay, Four o’Ciock. 

Spanish Stock has been as low as 524. In-the course of the afternoon, a re- 
port has been curreat that Don Carros has been taken prisoner by a party of 
Roviw’s troops, and shot immediately. We : iuclined to put the Jess 
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faith in this rumour, but merely give it as the on dit of the moment. Spanish 
Stock has, however, improved in price; and closes at 52 . The transac- 
tions in the other descriptions have been quite unimportant. Portuguese Bonds 
are rather higher ; and a transaction has occurred in the New 6 per Cent. Stock 
at 96. 
3 per Cent. Consols.,..... 
Ditto for Account..... 
New 34 per Cent. Annuities 
Bank Stock..... ev bodbave és 
India Stock, .....0+.+e.0es+ 
Exchequer Bills.....+.... 
Belgian 5 per Cents. . 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ...:... 
Danish 3 per Cents .......+. 


Dutch 2} per Cents, ....+.+ 
French 3 per Cents .......-+ 
Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents. ... 
Mexican 6 per Cents....... 
Portuguese 5 per Cents, .... 
Do. Regency Scrip,5 per Cent 
Prussian,1818, 5 per Cent... 
Russian, 1822, 5 per Cent... 
Spanish, 1821, 5 per Cent.., 


5lt 3 


42 } 

80% 813 
1043 4 
523 3} 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Sept. 15th, Satus, Crickmay, from the Cape; and 17th, Wa- 
terloo, Cow, from Bengal. Off Dartmouth, 17th, Robert Quayle, Bleasdale, from Ceylon. 
Off Plymouth, 13th, Columbia, Booth, from Singapore. Off Falmouth, 18th, Morning 
Star, Linton, from Ceylon. At St, Helena, July 20th, Ulysses, Crawford, from Mau- 
ritius; and 24th, Batavia, Blair, from Batavia, Atthe Cape, July 8th, Euphrates, 
Buckham, from Bombay; 11th, Mary and Jane, Winter, from Liverpool ; Thomas 
Snook, Plummer, and Swallow, Nelson, from London. At Bombay, May 21st, Bombay 
Packet, Garnock, from Bristol. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Sept. 17th, Henry Bell, Wisby, for Mauritius. From Liver 
pool, 16th, Mary, Tucker, for Bombay. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY.O. P. Q. 
No. XXIV. 
SPANISH FINANCES AND THE 
BANKRUPTCY. 
“ La hideuse banqueroute.’”—Mirapeau. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 16th September 1834. 

S1r—I am sick, actually sick, of the nauseating nonsense written each da 

in the Herald, Times, Chronicle, and other ea Se papers, about the Spanish 
finances, the project of De Toreno, and the discussions of the Madrid Com- 
mission. ey have so disgusted me with their eternal reiterations about 
“honour” and ‘ national faith’ and ‘faith with the public creditor,” 
and ‘ Governments de facto having the right to contract loans simply 
because they are de facto,” that 1 could with difficulty bring myself to approach 
this question : and yet we must not suffer the public mind to be kept in error 
on these matters, nor all the commonplace and satiating jabbering to remain 
without a reply. Let'us then grapple with this question as it should be grap- 
pled with. Let us tell the truth all round to the Bulls and Bears of London, 
as to the Coulissiers of Paris, to Roruscuitp of London, and to 
Aauapo of Paris ;. to the speculators at the Exchanges of Antwerp, Amster- 
dam, Brussels, Berlin, and Venice; and above all, let us speak out to the people 
and the Cortes at Madrid ere it be too late ; and set our faces against all jugglery on 
all sides, proclaiming great principles and establishing the rights and the duties 
of all parties. I cannot hope to effect this in one letter ; but I shall get through 


THE APPROACHING 


the subject as rapidly as Ican, considering the importance of the matter, and 
the necessity of being correct in our facts and figures, so that the tricksters of 
the Bourse may?not reply to us on unimportant errors, in order to avoid coping 
with the principles we are anxious to proclaim. 

Thirty-seven years ago, France was to a certain extent in the same position as 


that in which Spain is placed to-day. At that epoch, the various National 
Assemblies who had succeeded the one after the other, had made every sort of 
effort to avert that “ hideous bankruptcy” of which Minasrau had so great a 
dread. The Convention itself had given even a sort of constitution to the Public 
Debt, which exists even in the present times. But in 1797, after the eighteenth 
Fructidor, the weight had become intolerable. Dividends were only paid by 
means of new loans, which were injurious to the State creditors, ruinous to 
the country, and which excited a mad and phrenetic sort of gambling similar 
to that now existing in the speculations in the Spanish Rentes. It was under 
these circumstances, and at the approach ofa new coalition, that the Directory, 
in order to meet the difficulties of the time, and to do justice to the country as 
well as to mere gamblers in National Securities, proposed the reduction of two 
thirds of the Debt. This measure was adopted. It neither dishonoured France 
nor ruined France. Her credit is better now than it was during any former 
period of her history. M. Turers, the present Minister of the Interior in 
France, has fully justified the proceeding (if it required any justification), in 
his History of the French Feevolution. Take the following extracts from 
this portion of his luminous and justly popular work. 

“ The receipts amounted to 616 millions of francs by the various means of taxation 
then established ; and it‘became necessary to reduce the expenses to the same sum. 
The War department, even in the event of a new campaign, was estimated as demand- 
ing only 283 millions; and the other departments of the public service 247 millions— 
making a total of 530 millions, But for the Debt, the sum of 253 millions was required ; 
and if this sum had been paid, the resources of the Republic would not have been equal 
to its necessary expenses. They proposed, therefore, only to pay one third, f. e, 86 mil- 
lions, By this means, the various budgets of the public service were paid, and the 
state creditor paid to the amount of one third; the total being 616 millions.” 

It is unnecessaty at the present moment to examine the plan adopted for con- 
solidating the Debt. I shall refer to this portion of the subject in a future letter. 

Tn 1790, when Perion discussed before the National Assembly the question of 
assignats destined to»reimburse the Public Debt, he expressed himself in the 
following manner— 

“Let us start from certain and fixed points, and which cannot be contested. We 
owe,and we have not money. We have property ; but as we cannot divide our property 
among our creditors, we must sell our property. But where are the buyers? ‘They are 
not to be found, So that to pay, and to purchase, or to sell, are equally impossible, 
What then is to be done?—Why, we can do nothing but—issue paper money.” 

This is the situation of Spain to-day—her precise situation. In consequence 
of the crimes of her former Governments, encouruged as they were by English 
and French capitalists and speculators, who lent to those wicked and anti- 
national Governments money at an exorbitant rate of interest, in order to enable 
them to oppress the Spanish people—in consequence of the profligate expendi- 
ture of the public money in profusion, sinecures, and patronage to clergy and 
monks, encouraged by English and French stockjobbers, who lent their money 
at enormous rates of interest even to aid these criminal Governments—I say, 
in consequence of all this, Spain owes, but cannot pay ; and the question arises 
now, as it did in France, ‘* What is to be done?” 

And let me begin this subject by reproaching;in no very measured terms, those 
people in France and in England wis have now the audacity to demand of the Spa- 
nish people twenty shillings in the pound, when they paid even to the criminal 
Governments who made these loans never more than ten shillings; and who so 
demand these twenty shillings in the pound, although apprized all the time that 
these Governments were anti-national,—that the Spaniards merely submitted till 
the period of regeneration should arise,—and that they, these usurious specu- 
lators, lent their money, speculating on the Treaties of Vienna, on the length 


of time in which Europe might be kept in a state of slavery by virtue of those | 


treaties, and with the te knowledge of the fact before them, that the 
Spanish nation was resolved at no distant time to chase away the infamous 
Governments which had so long afflicted and persecuted them. These English 





and French ap ene who lent their money to put down liberty in Spain, to 
res'cie tie Inquisition, to refill Spanish dungeons, and to reexpatriate al 
that was patriotic and generous from that country, and who so lent their 
money to pay for the crimes of Ferpinanp and his agents, knew quite well that 
all this was opposed to the wishes of the — nation, that all these Joang 
were made not to benefit but to injure the Spanish people, and that the day 
must and would come when the Spaniards would again endeavour to obtain 
representative institutions and a constitutional government. Knowing all this, 
the capitalists and speculators of France and of England lent their money to the 
absolute Spanish Government of FerpiNAND, at enormous rates of interest, and 
on most onerous conditions for Spain; and yet now have the insolence to 
demand twenty shillings in the pound of both capital and interest; and have 
the effrontery to talk of good faith, of national honour, and of the duty of 
nations to pay all the debts incurred by Governments, even though those 
Governments are notoriously anti-national ! 

It is almost unnecessary on my part to remark, that these observations apply, 
not to the Cortes Bonds, not to money borrowed by the nation—as that money most 
indubitably was—but that I refer to the loans called ‘‘ Royal Loans,” « Legiti- 
mate Loans,” loans made to oppress and not to deliver—to rivet chains and not 
to unloose them. | What should be done, and what justice and reason require to 
be done, and even, I will add, what must be done by Constitutional Spain with 
reference to the Cortes Loans, we will examine hereafter. For the present, [ 
shall merely observe, that Spain cannot even pay these loans at present ; that 
even with reference to them considerable reductions ought to be, and must be 
made, if Spain is not to be robbed with impunity; though Spain, on her part, 
cannot, and will not refuse to pay such sums, and by such means as are equitable 
and convenient as she fairly owes to real bond fice national creditors. 

But the situation of all the other falsely-named ‘‘ Spanish creditors” is widely 
different. They lent money to Ferpinanp—to the Inquisition—to the priests 
—to priestcraft—to the monks—to monasteries groaning with wealth and fat- 
ness: and let them now look, not to Spain, for Spain had made a revolution in 
order to obtain that freedom and those institutions which these loanmongers 
had lent money to crush and exterminate. Let these men look to CALomarpE— 
look to Acuapo—look to GuesHAaRrp—look to the priests and monks; and 
let them learn this lesson, that if they will lend money to such people as Frro1- 
NAND and his Ministers and agents, they should at least insure their lives to the 
amount of their loans, out of their enormous gains and ‘profits. The very prices 
paid by Ferprnanp and his councillors for money, the rate of interest, the 
terms of the loans, the prices at which they were for years, all showed to the 
world at Jarge, and therefore to. these French and English, as well as Dutch and 
Belgian speculators, that the security was thought bad; that the Government 
in Spain was looked upon as precarious ; and that the lenders were aware that 
it was a mere toss up of head or tail whether Fernrnanp should or shouid not 
be + oy dethroned, and whether a revolution should cr should not again be suc- 
cessful. These usurers, then, who lent money against liberty and against Spain, 
have not the right to plead “surprise.” They have not been surprised. They 
were told beforehand, by the fact of a revolution, that Spain desired to be free; 
and they were well apprized that the Government of Ferpinanp had only been 
reestablished and maintained by French bayonets. Nor was this all; from 
year to year, and even from month to month, the refugees and the Constitution- 
alists were constantly making, for many years, either partial or general revolts 
and insurrections. The events of 1823 were not acquiesced in by the Spanish 
nation. This was notorious. And yet the stockjobbers who now claim 
twenty shillings in the pound in exchange for at most ten shillings by them ad- 
vanced, continued to Jend money to Ferprnanp and his agents, knowing them 
to be anti-national, and knowing that all that was enlightened, honourable, and 
pee in Spain was opposed to the then existing Government. 

am aware that I expose myself to be at once assailed by the French jobbers, 
as having espoused English against French interests; as almost all the Royal 
Loans are held by Frenchmen, whereas the Cortes Loans or Stock are held by 
Englishmen. 1 therefore reply beforehand—lst, That I deny the charge of 
either interest or favouritism ; Ido not hold one centime of Cortes Stock: 2d, 
That England did certainly aid the cause of liberty in Spain, when France refused 
to assist it: 3d, That England did, to a certain extent, refuse to aid the cause of 
‘despotism in Spain, when France sent an army to oppress the Spaniards and 
destroy a constitutional form of government: and 4th, That if it so happens 
that there is more Cortes Stock and less Royal Stock in English than in French 
hands, so much the better for and so much the more to the credit of English 
than French speculators.. But still I have no account before me showing me 
that Englishmen are not large holders of Royal Stock ; and, on the contrary, I 
have reasons for knowing that many are large holders. 

I do not then espouse the cause of English holders of Cortes Bonds because 
they are English; but of all holders of Cortes Bonds, because it was a national 
instead of a dynastic stock: and yet to even these holders I say with Prrioy, 
‘* Spain owes you, and Spain should pay you ; but she cannot do so, and you 
must wait.” 

I have been much struck. by the impudence of these Royal stockholders, who 
speak of their interests, and their claims,—just as though the interests of Spain 
were not far superior to theirs; and just as though Spain had nothing else to 
do but to pay money to FerpiNaNp’s creditors, who had Jent him money to 
oppress and crush them. The Spanish people demand the reduction of taxes. 
These Royal stockholders demand their augmentation. The landed proprietors 
and middling classes demand the suppression of the Ecclesiastical tithes. These 
Royal stockholders, on the contrary, do nothing but cry “ Pay us, pay us!” But 
Spain cannot pay you, gentlemen ; and will not pay, and ought not to pay you; 
for Spain owes you nothing. ~Do not tell us that debts of the Monarchy are 
transmitted with the crown. The people in Spain gave you notice to the con- 
trary, when they made their revolution in 1820. As well might the creditors of 
Don Micuet, who lent him money in 1832, now claim to be paid by Don 
Pepro and the Portuguese nation and Cortes. No; they were cautioned not 
tolend. They Jent, and they Jose. This is just. And whe will maintain that 
the Royal stockholders lent ignorantly? “They did no such thing. The 
Spanish nation had warned them. Foreign invasion was no reply whatever to 
the Spanish revolution. They knew that the ground shook beneath them. 
They Jent 50 per cent. of capital; and got ten per cent. on 100 per cent. for 
interest, They did this to stifle liberty and crush the demands for a representa- 
tive government: and yet now these people cry, ‘* Pay us, pay us!” No—you 
shall not be paid; at least not by Spain, or by the people. Look fo your Royal 
creditors, and not to the mass, 

But Spain cannor psy, even if she would. This I am anxious to show 
to all; and I shall do so in my next letter. The nationai creditors claim the 
recognition of the old debts of the Monarchy. The foreign creditors are 
waiting for the payment of loans anterior and posterior to 1823. Bankers, 
capitalists, and contractors, solicit the sale of the national estates and property 
of the clergy. All are clamorous, and all stupid. ‘* Spain owes, but bas not 
money. Spain has property, but there are no buyers. What then is to be 
done?” Prrtion would have said, ** She can do nothing but issue paper 
money.” We will examine that opinion hereafter. Thank God, the revolution 
in Spain is progressing. The Journal des Débats is in an agony. — It hoped to 
have cooked up a nice Jittle comfortable reform in the palace and change in the 
dynasty, and to have established a Juste Milieu. It finds it cannot do so; am 
80 it screams with horror, ** There is a revolution !” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, oO. P. Q 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EDINBURGH DINNER TO EARL GREY. 


Iris the custom on the Continent, when a Minister retires or is 
dismissed from office, for | is friends to offer him their sympathy 
and condolence; and Madame pe Stari somewhere expresses her 
astonisument at the discovery that a British statesman would 
deem himself grossly insulted, were any one to treat him as a 
disgraced ot unfortunate person because he had resigned his place. 
Indeed it would seem, that in England a Minister never stands 
so high in the regard of his countrymen, ‘as immediately after his 
retirement from office. Time-servers and sycophants of course 
conduct themselves differently; but it is the character of inde- 
pendent Englishmen to reserve their outpourings of gratitude and 
respect fur the Minister who has put off his power, 
** They shun his zenith, court his mild decline.” 

Never was this honourable trait in the national character more 
finely exemplified, than in the Edinburgh dinner to Earl Grey. 
In no other European country, certainly, would three thousand 
persons have assembled for the purpose of testifying their esteem 
and gratitude to an aged senator, who had “not fallen, but 
descended from power,” without even the slightest chance of re- 
suming it at any future period. 

To shallow observers, it may appear unaccountably capricious, 
that the same parties who a few weeks ago animadverted in terms 
of severity on the policy and proceedings of Earl Grey, should 
now, as if by common consent, merge all their displeasure and 
disappointment in the desire to praise and celebrate his virtues 
and public services. But Englishmen are accustomed to weigh 
the character of a public man with strict justice, and to keep a 
watchful eye on the course he takes while in power. However 
useful or honest a statesman may have been, they will not permit 
him, on the strength of past services, to swerve with impunity 
from the path of duty. They soon detect and expose his aberra- 
tions; and as long as he has the power to do both good and 
mischief, they will admit no excuse for his leaning to the latter. 
Once, however, let the curtain fall on his public life, and they are 
prepared to estimate his merits and demerits fairly and candidly ; 
and when they find the preponderance to be decidedly on the side 
of the former,—when they feel convinced of the manly honesty, 
the straightforward integrity, of his general conduct and prin- 
ciples, —they are eager to forget and forgive small failings and 
errors. Each man says to himself, “ Non ego paucis offendar 
maculis,” 

Earl Grey's character and public life have in the main been 
such as both his countrymen and himself can look back upon 
with satisfaction ;.and he must be a yery bitter and narrow-minded 
partisan indeed, whatever his politics may happen to be, who 
grudges the glorious tribute of. affectionate regard and admiration 
which the late Premier has received in Scotland. Lord Grey 
was true to himself and his reputation throughout. From his 
first crossing the Border at Coldstream, to his last speech at the 
Edinburgh dinner, he was never once betrayed into an_incon- 
sistent, an undignified, or a vainglorious expression. He had no 
shufflings to gloss over or reconcile, no apologies to make, no in- 
trigues to foster, no unfounded pretensions to bolster up: he felt 
that he had gone beyond rather than fallen short of the expec- 
tations he had held out, and had nothing to reproach himself with ; 
for his faults were not of that kind which a person of Earl Grey's 
habits of thought and aristccratic feelings would acknowledge to 
be any faults at all. His very defects, therefore, contributed to 
render his whole demeanour and style of address simple, dignified, 
and manly. Should the crowning triumph at Edinburgh be the 
last scene of his political life, we should call it a most worthy con- 
‘Summation. 

Very different was the exhibition of the versatile, restless, am- 
bitious, and manceuvering Chancellor. His whole progress through 
the country justified the anticipations we formed a month ago, 
before his plan was developed or his route advertised in the news- 
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. papers.* His policy, which he doubtless thinks very profound and 


sagacious, is transparent to the meanest capacity. Is it not, to 


ingratiate himself with the King, against the time when Cabinet. 


making or mending shall again be wanted—as at once the most 
devoted of servants, and the most popular, and therefore the most 
powerful, of public men? He aims at being thought with the 
tribe of placehunters, a great favourite at Court; with the King 
and courtiers, a prodigious favourite of the People. Like a true 
Vicar of Bray, it would appear that he is ready to go with whatever 
party or combination of parties may be on the ascendant. Thus, 
he accommodates his oratory to the mood of his various audiences, 
or according to what he supposes to be their mood. He was boldly 
Conservative at Inverness, a good deal more Whiggish at Aber- 
deen, and pretty nearly Radical at Dundee. At Edinburgh, he 
wriggled between the different political parties, professing resp2ct 
for all. Here we see the marked distinction between the Chan- 
‘ellor and Eari Grey : the latter was just the same at Coldstream, 
Kelso, Dalkeith, and Edinburgh. 

Notwithstanding the evident elaboration of Lord BrougHam’'s 
Principal speech on the 15th, it cannot be considered as a very 
happy one. The desire not to be considered as merely the second 
attraction, but to divide the empire with Ceesar—to lay hold of some 
‘of Earl Grey's laurels—was too glaring. Then he appears to have 
over-estimated the Conservatism and undervalued the Liberality 

* See Spectatur of August 23d ; ‘article ‘“ Lord Brougham in the Provinces.” 





of his audience ; for Lord Duruam fairly bore ava, the > ooulr 
feeling from him. : 

The speech of Lord Duruam was one of which he may indeed 
be proud. It must be remembered that he was immediately sur- 
rounded by zealous Whigs, partisans of the Miuistry, and per- 
sonal friends of the Chancellor. It required, therefore,-no small 
share of cool and resolute courage to administer the dignified, 
searching, and most felicitious reproof to Lord Brovenam, which 
is contained in the closing passages of his speech. The Chan- 
cellor wisely abstained drom any attempt at answering it: he 
winced under the infliction, but his: spirit quailed before that of 
a straightforward, plain-dealing man. It is to the credit of the 
meeting, that othe wise, independent, and statesmanlike views of 
Lord Duruam, elicited far more hearty admiration, than the ela- 
borate eloquence and studied but deceitful periods of a greater 
orator. If we are not deceived, Lord Duruam’s influenc2 in the 
country will be vastly augmented by his noble. bearing at this 
dinner. 

Mr. Asercromsy, Mr. Ettice, and Sir Joun Hosnovuse 
also, but more especially the latter, did themselves credit by their 
decided adoption of Lord DurHam’s sentiments, and virtual re- 
pudiation of Lord BrougHam’s. They answered Lord Dur- 
HAM’s appeal with a readiness that must have convinced the Chan- 
cellor, that he had misapprehended the tone, not only of the 
meeting, but of some at least of his colleagues. 





FALSEHOOD EXPOSED. 


Lorp Brovesam would seem anxious that the treatment of 
the Warwick Bill should not be lost sight of. Jt shal/ not. 

In the report of a speech delivered by him at a dinner in 
Aberdeen, last week, we find the following statement. 

«© When I saw a bill come up from the Lower House, proposing to disfran- 
chise a borough containing 1250 voters, because 19 of the voters had been 
guilty of receiving bribes,—when I saw that bill (the Warwick Disfran- 
chisement Bill) abandoned by those who had the management of it, by the 
noble Lord by whom it was taken in charge,—for the noble Lord who was the 
steady friend of that bill, I mean my Lord Radnor, that faithfal and tried friend 
of the liberty of the subject, was satisfied that the bill could not be persevered in ; 
though the rejection of this measure was wholly charged on me, yet it is a fact 
well known, that Lord Radnor, in the House of Lords, declared himself ef the 
same opinion as myself, although some of my friends did kindly suppress, that 
part of his speech ; he agreed with every word which J said, and he declared his 
opinion that it was impossible for the bill to pass, and accordingly voted for 
throwing it out. Zhe House of Commons were not to blame in this afftir - 
they have not the power of examining witnesses on oath, and the witnesses told 
them one thing, and the House of Lords, on outh, another. The House of 
Commons were obliged to decide on hearsay evidence—the House of Lords had 
more sure grounds : the result was, that they found the evidence given on the 
bill to the Commons unsupported ; for it will very often happen that a man 
will say one thing und swear another. I sat onthe Warwick Bill as a judge ; 
I presided in a judicial capacity, to decide according to my conscience, | That 
decision, ,it has been said, was against all my prejudices, which were in favour, 
strongly in-favour, of the bill, and that 1 was running against myself, and 
against my own views. This might be true; and it was also true that my pri- 
vate and political friends were also in favour of it, and the object of the bill was 
one which I oer f mean the disfranchisement of persons and burghs 
found guilty of bribery. I decided therefore in opposition to my prejudices and 
inclinations, and in favour of a political adversary.” 

We denounce this statement, in its whole scope and intent, as 
an elaborate falsehood. This is strong language; bat justice re- 
quires it, and it shall have clear proof. 

To begin with the title: it was not “ the Warwick Disfran- 
chisement Bill,” as stated in this extract from the Aberdeen 
Herald, but “ An Act for preventing Bribery and Corruption 
and Illegal Practices in the Election of Members to serve. in 
Parliament for the Borough of Warwick.” The reason for 
the Bill is stated to be, the “ gross bribery and treating, and 
other corrupt and unconstitutional practices, which have been 
proved to have prevailed previously to, and at, and during the 
last election,” and the expediency of preventing such practices 
in future. It was therefore proposed to be enacted, that ‘ from 
and after the passing of this act, the limits of the said’borough 
of Warwick, as far as respects the election of Members to serve 
in Parliament, shall comprise the parish of Leamington Priors, 
in the said county of Warwick, as well as the borough of War- 
wick.” The remaining clauses of the bill prescribe merely the 
technical arrangements for giving effect to the above,—such 
as directions about registering voters, taking the poll, and 
such like. Its pith and object are fully comprised in the few 
words we have quoted from the printed bill which Lord Brovuenam 
moved the House of Peers to throw out on the second reading ; 
and there is not a syllable in contradiction or qualification of them 
to be found in the whole bill. It was simply to extend the ¢on- 
stituency, not to"disfranchise.a single member of it. And yet, it 
would appear from this Aberdeen report, that Lord Brovueuam, 
who declares that he “ sat on the Warwick Bill as a judge"— 
that he “ presided in his judicial capacity, to decide according to 
his conscience "—has not scrupled to assert that the bill proposed 
to “ disfranchise a borough containing 1250 voters, because 19 
had been guilty of receiving bribes !’—* O shame, where is thy 
‘blush ?” 

This false assertion—like the newspaper statements that preceded 
it, from whatever source derived—can hardly have been uninten- 
tional. There could not by possibility have been auy mistake. 
The phraseology of some bills is obscure, and their provisions are 
contradictory. But the wording, as well as the intent of this bill, 
is perfectly plain, and does not admit of a double meaning. Not 
only had it been fully discussed in the House of Commons, but 
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itscreal operation arid object were explained by Lord DurHamy, in 
one of the early stages, in the House of Peers. For: several 
weeks it was the subject of judicial inquiry in the Upper House; 
Lord Brovenam himself presiding, as he tells us, in his judicial 
capacity, and bound to decide according to his conscience. 

The assertion that the bill proposed to disfranchise twelve hun- 
dred and fifty voters becawse nineteen had received bribes, is almost 
as gross an untruth as that which relates solely to the aim of the 
bill. For it left it, intentionally, to he inferred, that the only evi- 
dence in support ofthe bill, was the preof of bribery against nine- 
teen voters. There is no occasion to dwell upon this part of the 
subject; as we have more than once, and so recently as last week, 
shown, by reference to the facts given in evidence before the Peers, 
that upwards of 5600/. was spent in treating and illegal practices, 
and that the bribery of the nineteen voters formed only a part of 
the proof against Lord Warwick and his agents. 

But Lord Brovcuam, feeling the weight of the deliberate de- 
cision of the House of Commons,—a decision which that House still 
adheres to,—appears to have endeavoured to destroy its force by 
insinuating another untruth; namely, that the evidence given 
before the Lords was not so full and criminatory as that given 
before the Committee of the Commons, because the witnesses before 
the Lords, being examined upon oath, gave different evidence from 
that which they had affirmed, without the sanction of an oath, 
before the House of Commons, The object of this insinuation is 
most paitry. Lord BroucHam knew that it would not be be- 
lieved that the House of Commons had resolved to disfranchise a 
borough merely because nineteen electors had taken bribes: he 
therefore seems to have insinuated, that all the otherevidence broke 
down, because the witnesses were put upon their oath, leaving the 
Lords nothing to go upon but the proof of bribery against the 
nineteen delinquents. He suppressed the facts, that the Peers 
refused to receive any evidence as to false rating and rioting,— 
as if such were not illegal practices. He never said a word about 
his own aid in procuring the rejection of this class of evidence, 
though its applicability to the matter in hand no person of 
common fairness can dispute. He purposely omitted to state that 
31007. was transferred from Lord Warwick's bank account to 
that of the manager of Sir CHARLEs GrevILLE's election; that 
mercers’ and tavern-keepers’ charges were produced to the amount 
of 5000/.: but, as we have already observed, he left it to be in- 
ferred that the laying out of a few pounds in hard cash for the pur- 
cha_e of votes was the only corrupt and illegal act of the election. 

That Lord Brovenam feels the rottenness of his defence of the 
rejection of the Warwick Bill is evident by the efforts he makes to 
prop it up. Sophistry and equivocation we might have been 
prepared for; but the direct assertion of what he knew to be 
untrne, we did not expect from the Lord High Chancellor «f 
England. 





ACCELERATION OF THE MAILS; A HINT TO 
LORD MULGRAVE. 


Tue Times express, on Wednesday, which brought the account of 
the proceedings at the Edinburgh Dinner, was only thirty hours on 
the road, having travelled at the rate of upwards of thirteen miles 
per hour. The Courter justly observes, that 

“ This feat may be turned to good account ; establishing, as it does, that the 
mail between London and Edinbur i tuny easily be conveyed in thirty-five 
hours, and, consequently, that letters from London should be regularly delivered 
in Edinburgh with the ordinary morning delivery. Surely, the mail may be 
conveyed in thirty-four or thirty-five hours, if an express can complete the 
journey in thirty hours.” 

There is no question but that this might be done, if the attention 
of the Post-office were directed, as it should be, to promote the 

ublic convenience. But it is notmerely on the great Northern, 

ut upon almost every other well-frequented road, that the heavily- 
laden stage-coaches, to say nothing of post-chaises and expresses, 
in many cases beat the mail. 

We recollect that the Duke of Ricamonp stated in the House 
of Lords, that he had refused to alter the course of the mail 
through one of the Midland counties, because he had ascertained 
that it would delay its arrival at Glasgow (we think) by about five 

‘minutes. The Duke had been made to believe that not a second 
was lost on the road, and he would have ridiculed the idea of ac- 
celerating this mail three or four hours: yet, though we never 
heard that the Edinburgh mail was peculiarly. dilatory, it would 
seem very easy to deliver it in Edinburgh several hours sooner 
than it is delivered at present. Really, therefore, we think that 
the persons who applied to have the Glasgow mail pass through 
their neighbourhood, might be gratified without any inconve- 
nience to the Glasgow merchants. 

The acceleration of the mails is an important part of the inquiry 
which we have been informed Lord Muterave has undertaken. 
There is, we.are persuaded, only one mode by which this duty 
can be well performed; and we hope that his Lordship is not so 
far above his business as to refuse to adopt it. He should travel 
himself incog..on the principal roads, both by the mails and other 
coaches, and compare the rate of travelling. He should also 
ascertain how much sooner than the mail, the Wonder on the 
Holyhead, or the Red Rover on the Manchester road, changes 
horses, -He would find, that at some Post-oflices the mail-bags 
are always ready ; at others, that the coach has to wait some time 
for them ; that some innkeepers supply wretehed, and some excel- 
lent cattle, &c. All these circumstances he should inquire into 
himself; otherwise he will be deceived and mystified, and. will 
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not be qualified to make a report on this part of the subject 
worth the reading. © ~*~ ° 








An inquest’ was held at Dover, on Tuesday, on the body of a 
sailor belonging to the Cameleon cutter, which was run down b 
the Castor. The verdict of the Jury, after stating the cireum. 
stances attending the accident, concludes with these words—“ 4 
proper look-out was not kept either on board the said frigate 
Castor, or the said cutter Cameleon.” 

That the Jury were right, no one will dispute who has read the 
evidence. But whose fault was it that a proper look-out was not 
kept on board the Castor? It will be answered, “ that of the 
lieutenant of the watch, who has been dismissed the service, 
True, we rejoin—he was immediately to blame; but the com. 
mander of the Castor, Lord Joun Hay, was most in fault. It is 
the duty of the Captain to see that the King’s orders and regula. 
tions are obeyed on board his ship: but it appears from the evi- 
dence, that the peremptory command “ to keep always a man on 
the look-out at the mast-head,” had not been regularly obeyed 
during a period of two years and a half on board the Castor, 
According to Lieutenant PeLHam's evidence, “ it had become the 
custom of the ship,” not to keep as good a look-out as the printed 
Admiralty instructions directed. And yet Lord Jonn Hay could 
obtain abundant testimony in favour of the admirable discipline 
kept on board his ship, from those who knew little about it. It is 
plain that Lieutenant M‘CiLeverry, who has been dismissed, was 
very unlucky; but the accident was originally owing to the 
neglect of Lord Joun Hay to see that his subalterns performed 
their duty ; and a severe reprimand would be the least punishment 
he ought to receive., But he is a lord, and will escape. The com- 
mander of the Cameleon, poor fellow! seems to have been a care- 
less officer also; but he has paid the full penalty of his fault. 
We trust that the occurrence will at least cause better discipline 
to be observed on board our vessels of war in future. 





Lord Holland is indisposed at Holland House, Keasington.— Courier. 


Poor Lord Hottanp! he is almost constantly indisposed. It 
is a marvel how the important concerns of the Dutchy of Lan- 
caster are managed during the illness of the Chancellor. To be 
sure, much ought not to be expected from his Lordship, who only 
receives 3563/. per annum from his Dutchy. Seriously though, is 
it not indecent in Lord Ho.tanp to retain his sinecure? He 
seems to be the most useless fixture in the Cabinet. There 
is no evidence that since he has been in place he has rendered the 
country the slightest service. We once were under the im- 
pression that he might be depended upon as a stanch Liberal—a 
worthy kinsman of CHarues Fox. But that is worn off: for 
he never opens his lips in the House of Lords, where his party 
are so weak; and we do not hear that he ever offered the least 
resistance to the unpopular measures of the last Cabinet. 





The Marquis of Douro, eldest son of the Duke of Wellington, and having a 
title from the locality of one of his father’s most celebrated exploits, passed 
through here on Friday last, having come from London on board the Dundee 
steamer. The Marquis isa man of perfectly plain and unassuming manners; 
and in the short time permitted by our steamers for the formation of friendships, 
made himself a very great favourite with all his fellow-passengers. He was seen 
coming up with the bluff jolly Captain of the Dundee, as familiarly as if they 
had been old messmates. The Marquis was only a few hours in town; but the 
rumour of his arrival having spread rapidly, hewas seen by a good many of our 
citizens, and recognized by the prominent resemblance of his nasal organ to that 
of his father. He set off for Braemar a little after mid-day, Some gentle- 
men (?) were looking most anxiously in at the carriage- windows just as he was 
about to start, and thought they had got a glance of him. A slight mistake 
this: the Marquis had put his servant and dogs inside, and, like a soldiet’s son, 
took up his own post beside the driver, to look around him and see the 
country. — Dundee Guardian. 

Kings and princes are lauded to the skies by sycophants for ex- 
ercising the common feelings of humanity, and lords and dukes 
are praised for deporting themselves as gentlemen. One would 
be led to suppose from this parapraph, that sprigs of nobility were 
generally ill-mannered coxcombs, assuming silly and impertinent 
airs. Is it'so wonderful a condescension for a Marquis to speak 
familiarly with the captain of a steam-boat? Would the para- 
graph-writer have had the captain stand bareheaded or kneel 
before a son of the Dake of WeLLineton? Then, a Marquiss 
nose must not be called a nose, but a “nasal organ ;° and he cat- 
not mount the box of his carriage, in preference to riding iuside, 
without the act being worthy of “a soldier's son.” Oniy think, 
too, of his being a great favourite with all the passengers! His 
valet, who was mistaken for him by the people whose silly curl 
osity made them rude enough to stare in at the carriage-windows, 
would have been equally a favourite had he passed for the Mar- 
quis in the steamer, and in as short a time, too, as the steamers 
allow for the “ formation of friendships.” 





Captain Hoare, late of the Sixty-sixth Regiment, has prepared a plan for 
distributing the Army in Ireland, so as to make it more efficient in the collection 
of tithes due to the clergy. He recouimends the formation of 12,000 men in two 
equal divisions, with camp equipage, to be detached through the provinces 12 
small parties, and to pitch a tent at every cabin-door, stable, or barn, where 
cattle are locked up, until water or provender is brought of necessity A 
owner, when a legal entry may be effected, and seizure made.— Cork Herald. 


This Captain Hoare must be’ a precious simpleton. Even 
supposing that the Government were wicked and foolish enough 
to adopt, his suggestion, and that the House of Commons could be 
induced to yote the money for the support of this standing army 
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of tithe-collectors, the Lrish peasantry would only laugh at their 
efforts. A pipe of one inch diameter, inserted through the thatched 
roof, would soon convey water enough to the cattle, and a piteh- 
fork would be the only instrument necessary to squeeze fodder 
enough through the humerous crevices ina poor Irishman’s stable 
or cow-house. Then, we do not believe that the soldiery would 
keep a very strict lock-out: if they did, it might so happen that 
their tent would cateh fire some night, when the wind blew hard 
in the right direction. 


a 


On Friday week, informations were received at the Head Police-office, that 
Mr. F-—— and the Hon. LE. D——,, two gentlemen in ihe Tithe Million Office, 
intended fighting a duel upon the following morning. © The parties were imme- 
diately secured, and bound over in 200J, each and two suretivs in 1002, to keep 
the peace. — Dublin Mail. 

How is this, Mr. Lirrteton? We had understood from your 
speech on the subject in the House of Commons, that the Clerks 
jn the Tithe Million Office were mere drudges—hard-working 
men on salaries of from one to three pounds a week—precisely the 
persons who eschew duclling and cleave to the quill. Yet it 
seems that one isa sprig of the Aristocracy: that he does not 
bestow his honourab'e services on the country for a trifle, it is safe 
toassume. It is evident that there are too many clerKs in this 
office, or they would not have ‘time to quarrel and fight duels. 
Mr. Lirrteton is now in Dublin, and should see to this, and 
dismiss both the duellists. 

About 12,000 gallons of illicit spirit have been seized by the Excise, in the 
vicinity of the Metropolis. It is said that the firm have offered 20,000/. to 
compromise the affair. The property seized has since been allowed by the 
Excise to be taken in bond, the firm giving security for the payment of the 
duty on the spirit to the ameunt of about’ 10,0001. If the parties should be 
exchequered, the penalties sought to be recovered, we hear, amount to about 
50,0001. — Standard. 

Why should they not be exchequered? Ifa poor broken-down 
shopkeeper or mechanic cannot pay his quota of assessed taxes, 
his goods are seized and sold without merey, to the uttermost 
farthing. And yet, in his case, there may be no fraud: poverty 
is his crime. But here we have a manufacturer of large capital 
talking of making a compromise; though, in order to cheat the 
Exchequer, he has been guilty of perjury and a series of frauds, 
for which he has not the excuse of want. Justice to the fair 
trader also demands that the full penalties should be exacted. 
The absurd and immoral system of high duties, offers opportunity 
and temptation enough to the illicit dealer, without adding the 
chance of an escape from the legal consequences on detection. 
We cannot imagine any thing more unjust than the practice of 
exacting the uttermost duty and penalty from the small delinquent, 
and compromising with men “in a large way of business,” merely 
because they have cheated the revenue by thousands instead of 
hundreds. 


A difference has arisen between Mr. Bunn and the Dramatic Authors’ Society. 
The Lessee wishes to make a stipulation with any writer whom he employs, that 
the piece shall be his sole and personal property ; and that if it be acted in any 
theatre within twenty-one miles of the Metropolis, he shall be individually en- 
titled to the profits derivable under the Dramatic Authors Act. Such an arrange- 
ment would certainly be directly opposed to the intention of the statute, unless 
Mr. Bunn proposes to give additional price equal to the gain that may be ex- 

‘pected from the contributions of theatres in the vicinity of London; and then, 
instead of the act creating a property for the remuneration of meritorious authors, 
it would create a property in the way of annuity for Mr. Bunn. As Mr. Bunn 
is lessee of both Drury Lane and Covent Garden, if he continue his demand, we 
know not what remedy authors have but to refuse to write; and refusing to 
Write is, in some instances, consenting to starve. We learn that Mr. Planché 
m1 withdrawn a piece from Covent Garden in consequence of the dispute. — 
server. 


Manager Bunn is too modest. Why not at once insist on 
having the exclusive services of the dramatists he chooses to 
employ, retaining the privilege of rejecting any piece of which he 
does not approve? What are dramatists, but a sort of literary 
tailors, to measure actors for characters? Let them learn to be 
thankful for the honour of Manager Bunn’s patronage on any 
terms, PLANcHE’s contumaciousness is amazing. The Drama- 


tic Authors’ Society is nothing better than an operative Dramatists _ 


Union, which Manager Bunn should resist, by requiring every 
dramatist he employs to sign a declaration that they do not belong 
toit. If they muster courage to “strike,” 
‘* Let famine and the ague eat them up.” 
If the public wants novelty, have we not a Bunn to translate 
French plays, or invent English ones, without having recourse 
to wit, character, or plot ?>—But we trust they will be warned by 
a fate of SHERIDAN Know es, self-exiled for contempt of 
UNN. 7 


_ A few days ago, Mr. Smirke, having visited King’s College, to see the works 
iN progress, found none but the whitewashers at their Jabour, the» bricklayers 
aving struck; in consequence of which, he dismissed the former, being de- 


termined that the work should not be done pi ].— Newspaper Paragraph. 
This is the way to make Unionists! The justice and policy of 
this step are equally remarkable. 





On Thursday night last week, when the remains of Steinberg, the murderer, 
Were buried in the poor-ground of Clerkenwell parish, # peculiarly curious cere- 
Mony was observed, in lieu of the old custom of driving a stake through the 

y- The shell containing the deceased was laid by the side of the grave; the 
body was taken out by two men, one at the head aad another at the feet; ‘they 
held-it horizontally over the grave, when they gave it a tura and it fell to the 
bottor, with the fies downwards, resting on the arnis. °° When the earth was 


_at. 





partly, putjover the ‘body, one of the assistants struck the earth immediately 
over the Wlécéased’s skull, many times, as hard as he could, with a tremendous 
iron mallet, with a view-as we understood, to smash the head. Many persons 
conceived that a stake was being driven through his body; but they were un- 
deceived by the information that it was mere matter of form at the burial of a 
Selo de se.— Newspaper Paragraph. 

This “ peculiarly curious ceremony " of breaking the skull of a 
Jelo de se, is surely not authorized by the statute that repealed the 
old barbarous law, which required a stake to be driven through 
the body. It must have been a gratuitous piece of brutality on 
the part of some vulgar official. Perhaps it was done to gratify 
the ignorant persons who came to witness the disgusting sentence 
of the repealed law carried into effect. 

The accounts of the Westminster Bridge Commissioners have been printed, 
pursuant to Parliamentary order. Among the items of expenditure, appears a 
charge of 1/. 16s, for a day constable’s hat. The outlay, no doubt, regularly 
took place, and the hat as doubtlessly was worth 1. 16s. ; but who ever saw a 
gold-laced-hatted official perambulating Westminster Bridge? A pedestrian 
(who notices this charge) declares, that though he has traversed the bridge, 
many is the time and oft, during a quarter of a century, he never by any acci- 
dent saw this gold-laced- hatted bridge beadle!— Morning Herald. 

To be sure not. The hat was a perquisite, and was probably 
never worn at all;'but exchanged for one worth three shillings 
and sixpence, the difference being pocketed by the worthy sine- 
curist. This is only a small ‘ brick of the Babel “—a: slight spe- 
cimen of the mode in which the public is pillaged on all sides. 





THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 
[PART OF A LETTER FROM A WELL-INFORMED CORRESPONDENT. ] 


You say some good — not much, to be sure, but you need have said 
none at all—of Lord Munster. If he were chosen Governor. General, 
I will venture to assert that he would stand lower in the scale of capa- 
city-‘than any man appointed to the office since Warren Hastincs 
first filled it, now sixty years ago. I could pick you out a hundred 
captains and subalterns of the Indian army, with more knowledge of 
India, and fitter qualities for administration, than the noble Lord. He 
is known in India, and known only for being rather below mediocrity 
than otherwise; and the appointment, there at least, would be laughed 
His notions are those of a Tory; and he would act upon them at 
a moment when great and bold reforms are called for in the local govern- 
ment. Butif his principles were ever so right, he has not capacity 
enough to carry them out. Think of such an appointment, at such a 
moment as this, to be made by a Reform Ministry! think of naming 
the King’s Tory son, to please the King, after the odium already earned 
by the Reform Ministry for preserving the integrity of the Pension- 
list to please him. Remember too the back-stairs part Lord MunsTER 
played in the attempt to get back the Duke of WELLINGTON, and conse- 
quently to swamp the Reform Bill. Why, if he were appointed, the 
patronage of promotion in India would be at the disposal of the Duke 
of WELLINGTON, as the patronage of the Horse Guards and a great 
deal of the Colonial patronage now is.. This would be a precious means 
of promoting the cause of English as well as Indian Reform. 

It seems to me, that the best Governor for India would be’ Lord 
Mutrecrave. He is a Liberal; a man of talent; and, as his adminis- 
tration of Jamaica proved, a man of firmness. Further than public 
report, however, I know nothing of him—indeed I never saw him. If 
a Lord is to be chosen, he seems fitter than any other Lord that is 
available. 

With respect to the servants of the Company, there are a few excep- 
tions, but generally they have been trained in a bad school of exclusive 
privileges, and are scarcely more fit to carry on a system of liberality 
than so many Turkish Bashaws. The few that have been tried, such 
as Sir Joun M‘Puerson, Sir GEorGe Bartow, and Mr. ApAm, have 
been utter failures. EZEven Warren Hasrtines, with his corruption, 
his peculations, and his despotism, is no exception; Sir Tomas 
Monro, another man of talent, was but a mere Company’s Governor— 
that ‘is, the vigorous, unrelenting agent of a bad system. 





The French Government has just decided on the appropriation of 
1,500,000f. for works in the Place de la Concorde and the Champs 
Elysées, which will be proceeded with to the amount of 300,000f. 
annually till they are completed. - There will be a great basin with an 
elegant fountain in each of the four squares of the Place; and six 
fountains in different parts of the Champs Elysées, where handsome 
buildings will be erected for dances, concerts, exhibitions, and other 
establishments: suchas coffee- houses, eating-houses, and reading-rooms. 
These buildings will be, for a term of years, conceded, to individuals 
who will undertake their erection conformably to the plans and condi- 
tions which shall have been previously decided on by the city of Paris. 
All the paltry buildings which now exist in the Champs Elysées are to 
be demolished, but not a tree is to be cut down. The works will be 
begun in the spring of 1835. The quays recently enlarged, from the 
Pont Neuf to the Place de Gréve, are to be continued in the same pro- 
portions to the Pont dela Tournelles. The latter to be completed in 
1835. The fine tower of St. Jacques-de-la- Boucherie is about to be 
purchased of its present proprietor. The surrounding buildings are to 
be taken “down, and a fountain erected in the place that will be thus 
‘formed. i 

A suspension-bridge of gigantic dimensions is in progress on the 
Sarine, not far from Friburg. Its length is 903 feet, its breadth 22, 
and its height above the bed of the river 163. At a distance it re- 
sembles a large cord destined for gymnastic exercises. ' This bridge, it 
is stated, surpasses every thing of kind hitherto erected.’ Its aspect is 
in admirable harmony with the singularly picturesque. spots of the 
town of Friburg, which seems to have been built on the pinnacles of 
rocks. The utility of the undertaking may be, estimated from the 
fact, that a walk from the head of the bridge to the market- place requires 
at least ‘three-quarters of an hour, whereas the point may be gained in 
five minutes across the bridge.—French Paper. 
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JACOB FAITHFUL. 


In one of his most pleasing passages, Mitton has marked the 
delight which the freshness of the country affords to a person who 
has been “long in populous city pent.” The critic is excited by 
a somewhat kindred feeling, when he turns from the “ weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable “ tomes which every month pours be- 
fore him (and which demand to be examined, if not to be read), to 
a production of Marryar's; for of one thing he is pretty confident 
—that however it may differ from his other works in the degree 
of merit; it may ot least be read from the first leaf to the last, 
with pleasure or profit, or both. In the pages of the Naval 
Officer, he will find something beyond a mere copy of representa- 
tions or thoughts generated from observing another age, or what 
is perhaps even worse than the reflection of a reflection — pure 
iuvention, a pseudo-likeness of what is not and never has been. 
His notions, good or bad, have been gathered fresh from reality ; 
he has looked on life with an observing eye and a sympathizing 
spirit. The condnct of his story rarely shocks probability ; and 
‘the termination, though more lucky than life, is coherent with the 
previous course, and dependent upon it. His characters have an 
air of truth which satislies us of the likeness, though we may be 
ignorant of the originals. A similar observation may be extended 
to the manners. His style is solid, yet buoyant; plain, with just 
sufficient point to please; and though effective and forcible when 
needed, rarely rising to eloquence. He is a prose Crapse, with- 
out his austerity and gloom, but with all his air of reality. There 
is this qualification, however: we feel that the scenes of the poet 
have occurred, are occurring, and will oecur, although not quite 
of such unredeemed darkness as he has painted them. The scenes 
of MarryYAT are not of so general a nature, but he gives us the 
whole truth. If they ever happened, or whenever they happen 
again, the whole will take place as he has described them. It is 
this power of reflecting, as in a mirror, yeither more nor less than 
the reality, which seems to us his distinguishing characteristic. 
To the higher qualities of chivalric or poetical power, he makes no 
pretension. In force and vigour of delineation, he has been far 
surpassed by Scorr; in eloquence and brilliancy, he is excelled 
by Butwer; in the unaffected sympathy with which he enters 
into the passions and feelings of the most vu/gar and the most 
ignorant, he may find a parellel in Miss Martineau: but in the 
power of presenting life as it is— cooking nothing, exaggerating 
nothing, blackening nothing — he seems to us to stand alone 
amongst the writers of his eentury. 

The avowed objeet of Jacob Faithful, is to illustrate the im- 
portance of a good education and good principles, as well as the 
folly of pride under the guise of independence, and the unhappi- 
mess which it may induce. He has also given a sharp example 
of the misery which flirting, especially when favoured by cireum- 
Stances, may create; and has exhibited—unconsciously, we may 
believe—the practical effects of the present mode of manning the 
Army and Navy. The machinery by which he develops his in- 
tentions, is a supposed autobiography of his hero: the work may 
be described as Life on the River and at Sea, in a lighter, a 
wherry, and a King’s ship. Jacob is born iu a lighter, Anglice a 
barge. His parents might literally be said to have their home 
upon the waters, for they never quitted the vessel; at least Mr. 
Faithful only “went on shore once a month, to purchase gin, to- 
bacco, red herrings, and decayed ship-biscuit,” for family use. Of 
Jacob's parents, his father was addicted to his pipe, his mother to 
the gin-bottle; but in latter times, “the woman prevailed upon 
the man,” and Mr. Faithful became as devout a worshipper of Juni- 
per.as his spouse. When Jacob was about eleven years old, his 
mother was carried off one night by spontaneous combustion; and 
his father threw. himself overboard, in a paroXysm of terror and 
intoxication. Jacob is patronized by his employer, and sent toa 
grammar-school. When he quits it, he is bound apprentice to his 
patron; sent on board a lighter, where he distinguishes himself 
by his honesty and his courage. After the detection and punish- 
ment of the smugglers and receivers by whom she is manned, 
Jacob is associated with Old and Young Tom—conspicuous cha- 
racters in. the story ; whence he is shortly removed to the count- 
ing-house. Here his education is of use to him: he gets intro- 
duced intd society, makes friends, and his worldly prospects are 
fair. But he is misrepresented to Mr. Drummond: a quarrel 
ensues; and though his master discovers his mistake, Jacob is too 
proud to receive what he calls favours—he insists upon “ inde- 
pendently” earning his own livelihood; and by the interference 
of his friend Mr. Turnbull, a retired captain of a Greenlander, he 
is placed with a waterman. His adventures in this capacity are 
many; but after the novelty of his calling wears off as years roll 
on, and his mind becomes expanded by reading and observation, 
he begins to feel and to find the folly of his choice. Before, how- 
ever, discontent can sink or exertion advance him, he is pressed, 
or rather kidnapped, on board a King’s ship, with his friend Tom. 
After a few months’ service, the career of Jacob may be said to 








end. Mr. Turnbull dies, leaving him a sufficient fortune, with 
an ample one in reversion: his discharge is procured: he returns 
home, and sits down, like the Industrious Apprentice, with hap. 
piness and his master’s daughter. But the episode of Youn 

Tom, which begins when the interest of Jacob's autobiography 
closes, is a powerful and striking illustration of flogging, impress. 
ment, and inlistinent. It is, however, quietly done—developed 
rather than displayed. We see how, in the most active and 
zealous mind, the original violence or craft which brought its 
owner into the service, constantly rankles, ready to burst out at 
the slightest provocation, and showing itself, according to cir. 
cumtances, in desertion or insubordination. We also perceive 
how, upon this point, the highest and noblest minds are reduced 
to “sneak and to shuffle,” and to act harshly, trickily, or tyran. 
nically, when “men are wanted.” And we catch glimpses of 
the fearful power which is lodged in mean, subordinate, and un 
worthy persons, and too often perhaps abused for some private end, 

But to return. A bad work gains by compression—a good one 
suffers; especially a production like the present, which depends 
more upon its execution than its plan. In the mere skeleton, the 
double death of both parents, and in such a manner, seems forced, 
if not farcical; yet in the volume it reads like a real event, 
Here it is. 

One fine summer’s evening, we were floating up with the tide, deeply laden 
with coals, to be delivered at the proprietor’s wharf, some distance above Putney 
Bridge: a strong breeze sprang up and checked our progress, and we could not, 
as we expected, gain the wharf that night. We were about a mile and a half 
above the bridge when the tide turned against us, and we dropped our anchor, 
My father, who, expecting to arrive that evening, had very unwillingly re. 
mained sober, waited until the lighter had swung to the stream ; and then saying 
to me, ** Remember, Jacob, we must be at the wharf early to-morrow morn. 
ing, so keep alive,” he went into the cabin to indulge in his potations ; leaving 
me in possession of the deck, and also of my supper, which I never ate below, 
the little cabin being so unpleasantly close. Indeed I tock all my meals al 
Jfresco ; and, unless~the nights were intensely cold, slept on deck, in the capa- 
cious dog kennel abaft, which had once been tenanted by the large mastiff; 
but he had been dead some years, was thrown overboard, and, in all probabi- 
lity, had been converted into Epping sausages, at 1s. per lb. Some time after 
his decease, I had taken possession of his apartment, and had performed his 
duty. I had finished my supper, which 1 washed down with a considerable 
portion of Thames water ; for I always drank more when above the bridges, 
having an idea that it tasted more pure and fresh. I had walked forward and 
looked at the cable to see if all was right ; and then, having nothing more to do, I 
lay down on the deck, and indulged in the profound speculations of a“boy of eleven 
years old. I was watching the stars above me, which twinkled faintly, and 
appeared to me ever and anon to be extinguished, and then relighted. I was 
wondering what they could be made of, and how they came there, when of.a 
sudden I was interrupted in my reveries by a loud shriek, and perceived a 
strong smell of something burning. The shrieks were reneweil again and 
again, and I had hardly time to get upon my legs when my father burst up 
from the cabin, rushed over the side of the lighter, and disappeared under the 
water. I caught a glimpse of his features cabs passed me, and observed fright 
and intoxication blended together. 1 ran to the side where he hai disappeared, 
but could see nothing but a few eddying circles as the tide rushed quickly past. 
For a few seconds I remained staggered and stupified at his sudden disappear- 
ance and evident death; but I was recalled to recollection by the smoke which 
encompassed me, and the shrieks of my mother, which were now fuinter and 
fainter, and I hastened to her assistance. 

A strong empyreumatie thick smoke ascended from the hatchway of the 
cabin ;, and, as it had now fallen calm, it mounted straight up the air in a dense 
column. TI attempted to go in; but so soon as I encountered the smoke, I found 
that it was impossible: it would have suffocated me in half a minute. I did 
what most children would have done in such a situation of excitement and 
distress—-I sat down and cried bitterly. In about ten minutes,-I removed my 
hands, with which I had covered up my face, and looked at the cabin-hatch. 
The smoke had disappeared, and all was silent. I went to the hatchway, and, 
although the smell was still overpowering, I found that [I could bear it. I 
descénded the little ladder of three steps, and called ** Mother!” but there was 
no answer. The lamp fixed against the after bulk-head, with a glass before it, 
was still alight, and I could see plainly to every corner of the cabin. Nothing 
was burning—not even the curtains to my mother’s bed appeared to be singed. 
I was astonished: breathless with feat, with a trembling voice, I again called 
out ‘* Mother!” I remained more than a minute panting for breath, and then 
ventured to draw back the curtains of the bed: my mother was not there! but 
there appeared to be a black mass in the centre of the bed. I put my hand 
fearfully upon it; it was a sort of unctuous, pitchy cinder. I screamed with 
horror, my little senses reeled : I staggered from the cabin and fell down on the 
deck, in a state amounting to almost insanity: it was followed by a sort of 
stupor, which lasted for many hours, * ” * * * 

It was broad daylight when I awoke from my state of bodily and mental im- 
becility. For some time I could not recall to my mind all that had happened : the 
weight which pressed upon my feelings told me that it was something dreadful. 
At length, the cabin-hatch, still open, caught my eye; I recalled all the horrors 
of the preceding evening, and recollected that I was left alone in the lighter. 
Igot up and stood upon my feet in mute despair. Ilooked around me: the 
mist of the morning was hanging over the river, and the objects on shore were 
with difficulty to be distinguished. 
heavy dew, and perhaps still more from previous and extraordinary excitement. 
Venture to go down into the cabin I dared not. I had an indescribable awe, @ 
degree of horror at what I had seen, that made it impossible ; still I was un- 
satisfied, and would have given worlds, if [ had had them, to explain the 
mystery. I turnedemy eyes from the cahin-hatch to the water, thought of my 
father, and then for more than half an hour watched the tide asit ran up, my 
mind in a state of vacancy. As the sun rose, the mist gradually cleared away 5 
trees, houses, and green fields, other barges coming up with the tide, boats 
passing and-repassing, the barking of dogs, the smoke issuing from the various 
chimnies, all broke upon me by degrees; and I was recalled to the sense that I 
was in a busy world, and had my own task to perform. The last words of my 
father—and his injunctions had ever been a law to me—were, ‘ Mind, Jacob, 
we must be up at the wharf early to-morrow morning.” J prepared to obey 
him. Purchase the anchor [ could not; I therefore slipped the cable, lashing 4 
broken sweep to the end of it, as a buoy-rope, and once more the lighter was at 
the mercy of the stream, guided by a boy of eleven years old. In about two 
hours.I was within a hundred yards of the wharf, and well in-shore. [hailed 
for assistance ; and two men who were on board of the lighters moored at the 
wharf, pushed off in a skiff to know what it was that I wanted. I told them 
that I was alone in the lighter, without anchor or a cable, and requested them 
to secure her. They came on board, and ina few minutes the lighter was safe 
alongside of the others. As soon as the lashings were passed, they interroga' 
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me as to what had happened ; but although the fulfilling of my father’s. last. in- 
junctions had borne up my spirits, now that they were obeyed a reaction took 
place. I could not*answer them; 1 threw myself down on the deck in a 
paroxysm of grief, and cried as if my heart would break. 


The next is in another vein, 
A SKETCH OF JACOB'S FATHER, WITH A DIGRESSION ON TOBACCO. 


My father was a puffy, round-bellied, long-armed, little’man, admirably cal- 
culated for his station in or rather out of society. | He could manage a lighter 
as well as-anybody ; but he could do no more, » He had been brought up to it 
from his infancy.” He went on shore for my mother, and came on board again 
—the only remarkable event in his life. His whole amusement was his pipe ; 
and, as there is a certain indefinable link between smoking and philosophy, my 
father, by dint of smoking, had become a perfect philosopher. | It 1s no less 
strange than true, that we can puff away our cares with tobacco, when, without 
it, they remain an oppressive burden to existence. There is no composing- 
draught like the draught through the tube of a pipe. The savage warriors of 
North America enjoyed the blessing before we did; and to.the pipe is to be 
ascribed the wisdom of their councils, and the laconic delivery of their senti- 
ments. It would be well introduced into our own legislative assembly. Ladies, 
indeed, would no longer peep down through the Ventilator ; but we should have 
more sense and fewer words. It is also to tobacco that is to be ascribed the 
stoical firmness of those American warriors, who, satisfied with the pipe in 
their mouths, submitted with perfect indifference to the torture of their enemies. 
From the well-known virtues of this weed arose that peculiar expression, when 
you irritate another, that you “ Put his pipe out.” * od ° 
“ My father’s education had been neglected. He could neither write nor read ; 
but although he did not exactly, like Cadmus, invent letters, he had accustomed 
himself to hieroglyphics, generally speaking, sufficient for his purposes, and 
which might be considered as an artificial memory. ‘‘ I can’t write nor read, 
Jacob,” he would say, ‘I wish I could; but look, boy, I means this mark for 
three-quarters of a bushel. Mind you recollects it when I axes you, or I’ll be 
plowed if I don’t wollop you.” But it was only a-case of peculiar difficulty 
which would require a new hieroglyphic, or extract such a long speech from 
my futher. I was well acquainted with his usual scratches and dots, and having 
a good memory, could put him right when he was puzzled with some misshapen 
zor z, representing some unknown quantity, like the same letters in algebra. 

There is not much of the sea in the volumes; but there are 
two pieces—the first introduced as a sort of episode by Mr. Turn- 
bull, the other connected with the tale. . 

GREENLAND FISHERY; TURNING OF AN ICEBERG. 

“T should like very much to go a voyage to the whale fishery,’ 
“T’'ve heard so much about it from you.” 

“Tt is a stirring life, and a hard life, Jacob ; still it is an exciting one. Some 
voyages will turn out very pleasant, but sometimes when there is continuance of 
bad weather it is dreadful. I recollect one voyage which made me show more gray 
hairs than all the others; and Ithink I have been twenty-twoinall. We were in 
the drift ice, forcing our way to the Northward, when it came on to blow; the 
sea rose, and after a week’s gale, it was tremendous. We had little daylight, and 
when it was daylight, the fog was so thick that we could see but little: there 
we were tossing among the large drift ice, meeting immense icebergs which bore 
down with all the force of the gale, and each time we narrowly escaped perish- 
ing; the rigging was loaded with ice; the bows of the ship were cased with 
it; the men were more than half frozen, and we could not move a rope through 
ablock, without pouring boiling water through it first to clear itout. But then 
the long, dreary, dreadful nights, when we were rising on the mountain-wave, 
and then pitching down into the trough, not knowing but that at each send we 
night strike upon the ice below, and go to the bottom immediately afterwards. 
All pitchy dark, the wind howling, and as it struck you, cutting you to the 
back-bone with its cold searching power, the waves dancing all black around 
you, and every now and then perceiving, by its white colour and the foam en- 
circling it, a huge mass of ice borne upon you, and hurled against you as if there 
were a dzemon, who was using it as an engine for your your destruction. I 
never shall forget the turning of an iceberg during that dreadful gale, which 
lasted for a month and three days.” 

“1 don’t know what that means, Sir.” 

« bie you must know, Jacob, that the icebergs are all fresh water, and are 
supposed to have been detached from the land by the force of the weather and 
other causes. Now although ice floats, yet it floats deep; that is, if an iceberg 
is five hundred feet high above the water, it is generally six times as deep below 
the water, do you understand ? ” 

“Perfectly, Sir.” 

“Now, Jacob, the water is much warmer than the air, and, in consequence, 
the ice under the water melts away much faster ; so that if an iceberg has been 
tome time afloat, at last the part that is below is not so heavy as that which is 
above; then it turns, that is it upsets and floats in another position.” 

“T understand you, Sir.” 

“Well, we were close to an iceberg, which was to windward of us,a very 
tall one indeed ; and we reckoned that we should get clear of it, for we were 
carrying a press of sail to effect it. Still all Come were eagerly watching the 
leeberg, as it came down very fas before the storm. All of a sudden it blew 
twice as hard as before, and then one of the men shouted out, ‘ Zurning, turning !’ 
aid sure enough it was. There was its towering summit gradually bowing to- 
wards us, until it almost appeared as if the peak was over our.heads. Our fate 
appeared inevitable, as the whole mountain of ice was descending on the vessel, 
end would, of course, have crushed us into atoms. We all fell on our knees, 
Praying mentally, and watching its awful descent ; even the man at the helm did 

the same, although he did not let go the spokes of the wheel. It had nearly half 
turned over, right for us, when the ice below being heavier on one side than on 
the other, gave it a more slanting impetus; and shifting the direction of its full, 
itplunged into the sea about a cable’s length astern us, throwing up the water 
to the heavens in foam, and blinding us all with the violence with which it 
dashed into our faces. Fora minute, the run of the waves was checked, and the 
Sea appeared to boil and dance, throwing up peaked pointed masses of water in 
all directions, one sinking, another rising; the ship rocked and reeled as if she 

Were drunk; even the current of the gale was checked for a moment, and the 

eavy sails flapped and cleared themselves of their icy varnishing—then all was 

over, There was an iceberg of another shape astern of us: the gale recommenced, 
the waves pressed each other on as before; and we felt the return of the gale, 
awful as it was, as a reprieve.” 


replied I; 


A CHASE: 

Tn less than an hour the wind had iicreased, so that we could with difficulty 
Carty our royals; the privateer was holding her own. about three miles right a- 
keeping our, three masts in one, At sunset, they were forced to take in 

the royals, and the sky gave every prospect of a rough gale. Still we carried 
oM every stitch of canvass which the frigate could bear; keeping the chase in 
Sght with our night-glasses, and watching all her motions 
e breeze increased; before morning there wasa heavy sea, and the frigate 
could only carry top-gallant’sails over double-reefed topsails.. At daylight we had 


gaining more than a mile upon her, and it now blew up a furious gale: the top- 
gallant sails had been before taken in; the topsails were closed reefed 


» and we 
were easy at the speed of nearly twelve miles an hour; still, so well did the 
Hehbaape sail, that she was barely within gun-shot, when the sun. went down 
low the horizon, angry and fiery red. There was now great fear that she 
would escape, from the difficulty of keeping the glasses upon her during the 
night, in a heavy sea, and the expectation that she would furl all and allow us 
to pass her. It appeared, however, that this maneuvre did not enter into the 
head of the captain of the privateer: he stood on under a press of sail, which 
even in daytime would have been considered alarming ; and at daylight, owing 
to the Seana during the night never being so correct as during the day, she 
had recovered her distance, and was about four miles from us. The gale, if 
any thing, had increased, and Captain Maclean determined, notwithstanding, 
to shake a reef out of the topsails. 
In the morning, as usual, Tom came to my cot, and asked ‘me how I was ? 
I told him I was better, and in less pain, and that thesurgeon had promised to dress 
my wound after breakfast ; for the-bandages had not been removed since I had 
first come on board. “ And the privateer, Tom, I hope we sball take her: it 
will be some comfort to me that she is captured.” 
“s I think we shall, if the masts stand, Jacob; but we have an enormous prese 
of sail, as you may guess, by the way in which the frigate jumps: there 1s no 
standing on the forecastle, and there is a regular. waterfull down in the waist 
from forward. We are nearing her now. It is beautiful to see how she behaves : 
when she heels over, we can perceive that all her men are lashed on deck, and 
she takes whole seas into her Pre and aft mainsail, and pours them out again as 
she rises from the lurch. She deserves to escape, at all events.” 
She did not, however, obtain her deserts; for about twelve o'clock in the day 
we were within a mile of her. At two, the marines were firing small-arms at 
her ; for we would not yaw to fire at her a gun, although she was right under 
our bows, When within a cable’s length, we shortened sail,,so as to keep at 
that distance astern, and the chase, after having lost several men by musketry, 
the captain of her waved his hat in token of surrender. We immediately 
shortened sail to keep the weather-gage, pelting her until every sail was lowered 
down: we then rounded to, keeping her under our lee, and firing at every man: 
who made his appearance on deck.” 

In speaking of Marryar's genius, we have spoken of ,it gene- 
rally, not in relation to any particular work. The reader who 
should have no other test than Jacob Faithful, might perhaps in- 
cline to think that we have overrated it. If compared with 
other novels of the day, or judged of by its powers of amusement,. 
there is indeed no complaint to make; but if it be estimated by 
the author's capabilities, or by his former works, it will add little 
to his reputation. From the more limited nature of the subject, 
it must of necessity want the variety of incident, the richness of 
description, the spirit-stirring and interesting events, together 
with the broad humour, which distinguished Peter Simple. But 
there are traces—faint, yet they seeim to us clear traces—of the 
writer's getting on a wrong tack. However skilfully and nata- 
rally managed, there is some degree of improbability, not in the 
conduct of the story, bat in the leading events: the different 
“yarns” we do not object to, for they are amusing in themselves, 
and illustrative of nautical matters. But the songs, or snatches 
of songs, by Old Tom, look amazingly as.if they were intended to 
fill up space; and the pedantic quotations of the Dominie, as 
though they were intended to display the Captain's reading. 
What is worse, the two men themselves strongly resemble those 
dramatis persone which the Quarterly denounced as the “bores ” 
of the Author of Waverley—individuals who may truly be called 
creations of the brain, who if not lugged in upon all occasions, are 
made of more prominence in the story than their doings warrant, 
and who are more amusing to the author than his readers. We 
may also add, though it has no relation to the merit of the novel, 
that the author has not very happily developed the advantages of 
education. Jacob's classical learning does him no service: his 
love of reading could have been nourished from English literature 5 
his ambition or his dissatisfaction grew from his having mixed in 
the world. Neither does his Latin assist his advancement. The 
novel—there is room for one—which should really illustrate*the | 
importance of a good education, must do it by showing how learn- 
ing can be brought to bear upon the arts of life and the practices. 
of the present day. 


THE COURT OF SIGISMUND AUGUSTUS. 


Tue author of this work, AtexanpeR Bronixowsk1, though’ 
descended from one of the most ancient Polish families, was by 


| birth a Saxon. After passing through the usual course'of German 


education, he entered the Polish army, and distinguished himself 
syfficiently to be rewarded by the cross of the Legion of Honotr 
and the Grand Cross of Poland: some years after the pacifica- 
tion of Europe, he exchanged tlre sword for the pen; retired into 
Germany; and, after publishing several novels in the German 
language, which have been favourably received, died a few 
months since, at-Dresden. The object of his works was to illus- 
trate the character, manners, customs, and history, of the Sclavo- 
nic nations. His material was doubtless his own: it is easy to 
see that for his process of manufacture he was indebted to the 
great novelist of Scotland. 

The time of the work before us has been judiciously chosen. 
At that period, Poland had reached the acme cf her grandeur, 
such as it was. The warlike attempts of the Russians, Tartars, 
and Wallachians, had been defeated ; the intrigues of the vain, 
active, and’ unprincipled weathercock Maximilian; foiled; the 
dutchy of Mazovia had ‘reverted (the duteliy’ of Lithuania was 
united) to the crown of Poland; and the last'two monarchs of the 
Jagellonian race were men of courage and capacity, who wou'd 
have consolidated their empire had it not been for the strength 
and power of the aristocracy. But though this body was the curse 
of their country, and eventually its destroyers, they were an ad- 





neared the schooner, by the sextants, about a quarter of a mile ; and the captain and 
Oficers. went down. to take some repose and refreshment, not having quitted 
deck ivr twenty-four hours. All that day did we chase.the privateer, without 


| mirable class for a novel: the more powerful magnates polished 
' by nature and by foreign travel—splendid, magnificent, and high- 
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spirited: their retainers, as noble and as proud as themselves, 
with votes as: potent, though with means far more scanty: the 
whole’ class factious, corrupt, selfish, and in a large view anti- 
national—selling their crown for interested motives, or even for 
direct bribes, and thwarting both in, peace and war the best- 
founded plans of the chief who had bought them, yet possessing 
a boldness and spirit in asserting and maintaining the privileges 
of their “ order,” which sometimes looked like patriotism though 
merely an x fi de corps. The serfs are still, we believe, among 
the most barbarous in Europe; but the example of Ivanhoe shows 
us the fitness of these for contrast and effect in skilful hands. 
Then there were the Polish Jews, one of the most extraordinary 
races in existence. The country bordering upon Germany, Hun- 
gary, Turkey, Tartary, Russia, and the Hanse Towns, was fre- 
quented by a strange variety of men, civilized, barbarous, and of 
all the intermediate grades. Political prelates are not rare even 
in these times; but the constitution of Poland rendered a Bishop 
nolens volens a politician: and “ascendancy” fears at that time 
were agitating the breasts of many of the overlookers, as much as 
polities or religion; for the Reformation was shaking Europe, 
and heterodoxy had not only infected theiaivy, but penetrated the 
church, even reaching the episcopal bench: what was still worse, 
in the eyes of the Scarlet Lady, the Monarch and the lay nobility 
were tolerant or indifferent. Here was a rich quarry ; but some 
hewn blocks were also at hand. Bona, the second wife of Sigis- 
mund, and mother of Sigismund Augustus, was a daughter of the 
Milanese house of Sforza. Her capacity was good, her ambition 
unbounded. In private life, her conduct was said to be licentious ; 
in public, her intriguing policy displayed abilities equal to those 
of Mary of Medici; and had Poland resembled France, the con- 
sequences might have been—perhaps indirectly they were—equally 
fatal. The best thing she did for the country, was to give birth 
to Sigismund Augustus, and to introduce Italian arts and Italian 
elegance into the Polish court, combining the feudal pomp and 
magnificence of the Sclavonic race with the more refined customs 
and costumes of the Italian nobility. 

The time when the story opens is soon after the accession of 
Sigismund Augustus: the tale itself turns upon an event which 
not only coloured the complexion of his own life, but perhaps in- 
fluenced the destinies of Poland. Before the death of his father, 
he had privately married Barbara Radziwill, the widow of a 
Palatine of Troki. This, as hereditary Grand Duke of Lithuania, 
he was at liberty to do; but as King of Poland he could not marry 
without the assent of the States. In the present instance that 
was withheld ; partly through the intrigues of his mother Bona, 
who wished him to marry the Dutchess of Mantua; partly 
through the treasonable or factious opposition of many nobles. 
Sigismund, however, was faithful, obstinate, and triumphant. 
The States suecumbed. Barbara was crowned Queen of Poland ; 
but soon after died, Bona resorting to poison when her policy 
failed. The King was afterwards badgered into the Mantuan 
match. The Jady was plain, subject to epilepsy, and stormily 
jealous. The heroie and gallant Sigismund, foiled in his hopes 
of domestic happiness, degenerated into a sort of Charles the 
Second or a George the Fourth. Some flashes of his high spirit 
oecasionally broke forth when the kingdom was threatened with 
imminent danger; but these were few and far between: he sank 
at last under the combined effects of a dissipated life and a broken 
heart. At his death, the Jagellonian dynasty became extinct, 
and with it the prospects of Poland. 

In imitation of his great prototype, Broniskowsxt has com- 
bined private adventures with public events: there is a love story 
interwoven with the fortunes of Sigismund and Barbara, and with 
the intrigues of the Queen Dowager: we have her Italian physician 
as chief poisoner, a renegade Turk as an assassin of all work, an 
old woman who is a witch or a murderess as her services happen 
to be required, besides the usual accompaniments of faithful atten- 
dants, valiant retainers, burgesses, and tavern boon companions. 
But there isan essential difference in their mode of proceeding. 
In Scort, however conspicuous the historical characters might be 
made, either from the mode in which they were connected with 
the story, the, strength with which they were delineated, or the 
light in which they were placed, the pervading interest turned 
upon the fortunes and happiness: of individuals. The aim of 
BronikOwsk1 appears to have been to exhibit in one work the 
Tanners of the day and the history of the age. His novel is 
nearly what the title expresses—the Court of Sigismund Augustus, 
He has. consequently been led to render private adventures sub- 
ordinate to matters of public and general concern. This has been 
done at the loss of all individual interest and of a connected tale; 
whilst the breadth and march of history has not been reached. 
“We read the work, it is true: we read it with attention; for the 
author is masterof historical and antiquarian knowledge, which he 
clearly imparts to the reader. But we peruse it without any of 
that. breathless interest with which we follow a skilfully-con- 
structed story, or of that admiration which the vivid and life-like 
representation of men and nature excites. 


POLITICAL AND DOMESTIC CONDITION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
*Unnper this title, the reader is presented with the statistics of the 
greater part of the civilized world, as well as with their. political 
views, or at least with what Mr. Browning thinks their political 


views ought to be. France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, are reviewed | 





in their territorial, numerical, financial, and military aspects, and | 


briefly dismissed. Great Britain is examined upon the same points, 


but at greater length. The political opinions and views of the»; 


author may be characterized as neither very new nor very profound, 
but sensible and, moderate; perhaps rather inclining to the Juste 


Milieu, with a disposition to pin his faith to certain authorities, 
and take what they have told him for gospel. The value of the » 


book does not therefore consist so much in its philosophical exposis 
tion, as in its historical sketches and its exhibition of facts. It ig 
clear, pleasant, and even gossiping to read; but its uses are as 
a work of reference.’ The numerous tables inserted through. 
out the volume are well arranged, intelligible, and readily under- 
stood: how far they will be available in practical researches, can 
only be told upon trial. ‘In this, as in other cases, the end must 
try the book.. It often happens that very imposing tables, when 
examined, either have not the fact wanted, or tell it incorrectly. 
The sections of the volume, as divided by the author, are six- 
fold. The first embraces a sketch of our foreign policy since the 


+ Revolution; from which Mr. Brown1ne concludes, that we ought 


never to interfere with Continental squabbles, that we should 
maintain a large and well-equipped navy, and that our whole 
policy should be insular and English. The second section contains 
reviews of the statistics and politics of the four leading Powers of 
Europe; the result of which is comfortable. The strength of 
Russia, Mr. BRowN1NG conceives, is overrated, and she has no 
power for aggressive war. The policy of Louis Putuip ig 
pacific; and if Austria and Prussia were inclined for war, their 
financial resources, the restless state of many of their provinces, 
with the disjointed nature of their territories, the ease with which 
they could be invaded by France, and the difficulty of defendin 

them, render peace desirable if not indispensable. 
division is devoted to the population of Great Britain; or, as the 


author expresses it, to “the expansion of numbers and power of - 
maintenance, and to the prospective effect of the increase of ' 


population.” The view is Anti-Malthusian: the text from wir'ch 
the author preaches is “ Dwell in the land, and verily ye shal be 
fed"—get families, and somehow or the other you shail feed 


them. The fourth part relates to the Poor-laws; the new bill to.. 


regulate which, Mr. Brown1Ne approves of; und to facilitate its 
working in the agricultural districts, he suggests the employment 
of redundant labourers in cultivating waste lands. This is a 
scheme which theoretically has great advantages: if paupers be 
employed in manufactures, they displace pro tanto the labour of 
some one else; if in raising food, all they produce is clear gain. 
But there are countervailing drawbacks, which seem almost to 
render the plan impracticable. The right of private property in 
lands might perhaps be met by the Legislature: but agriculture 
requires a constant supply of labour for its operations; unlike 
those of manufactures, they cannot be suspended for an indefinite 
period, and recommenced—when they are ready to do, they must 
be done ; but as there exists no law to retain men in workhouses, 
it is probable that they might get employment elsewhere, or 
absent themselves «t the very time they were wanted. In the 
fifth part, the monopoly of the Bank, and our currency, coin, and 
monetary system, are treated of. The author is averse to the 
privileges of the old Lady of Threadneedle Street, and to a gold 
or silver standard, or to both: he would have an amalgamation— 
coins of gold and silver mixed together. The sixth and last see- 
tion treats of our Finances. In this part there is nothing par- 
ticularly new or comprehensive. The writer advocates the prin- 
ciples which tre now generally received. He would abolish the 
taxes on raw materials, remit some of those interfering with 
manufactures, reduce those which are too high, and simplify the 
modes of management and collecting in the Customs and Excise. 
To accomplish this—the items are not all given—would involve 
a nominal ldéss of seven millions and a half; of which, two mil- 


lions and a half would, he ‘calculates, be made up by increased ’ 


consumption ; about two millions more could be supplied by the 
extension of the tax on Legacies and* Wills to Real Property: 
another two millions might be gained by retrenchments in various 
ways, and one million by the “ expansion of the natural re- 


sources,"-—that is, the increase of the population—of people born 
to be taxed. 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Tue minor publications on our table are numerous, though not 
distinguished for much of character or merit. Such as they are, 
we chronicle them, and in something like classes,— Military 
matters leading the van, Poetry taking the second place, Mis- 
cellanies bringing up the rear. 

The Naval Officer's Guide, by C. Marte.ui, late Mate of his 
Majesty's ship Donegal, is published, as'the author states in & 
very modest preface, with the view of giving the youngsters in the 
service an opportunity of gaining a thorough knowledge of their 
profession, without the necessity of asking questions, from doing 
which “ they are prevented by the dread of being quizzed for 
want of nautical information.” We were not aware that the 
“young gentlemen "+ of the British Navy were so particularly 
bashful; and we rather think this information will be new to some 
old officers,—although Mr. Marreui, having been for twenty 
long years an inmate of their “ berth,” ought to be sufficiently, 
aware of the habits and propensities of the “ rising hopes OF 
England. At all events, ‘so far as rigging a vessel is concerned, . 
he has furnished them with most ample practical instruction; 
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